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CHARTER 


The Society was incorporated by letters patent of the Dominion of 
Canada on May 3, 1920, as The Canadian Society of Cost Accountants. 

The applicants for incorporation, who constituted the first or pro- 
visional directors, were: James Hutchison, Montreal; R. J. Dilworth, 
Toronto; F. C. Gilbert, Winnipeg; G. W. Dickson, Halifax; G. E. 
Winter, Vancouver; G. C. Rooke, Regina; J. B. Sutherland, Calgary, 
and R. A. MacIntyre, St. John. 

On June 10, 1930, the name was enlarged to The Canadian Society 
of Cost Accountants & Industrial Engineers. The Society is subject 
to the Companies Act of Canada, and its operations are governed by 
by-laws passed at general meetings of the Society. 


OBJECTS 


7 The objects of the Society as set forth in its Charter are as 
ollows:— 

(a) To promote actively the study and application of the Science 
of cost accounting. 

(b) To develop and foster in commerce and industry a wider 
adoption of scientific cost accounting methods as an aid to manage- 
ment and executive control. 

(c) To provide an organization to facilitate the increase in 
knowledge and proficiency of its members, in all matters relating to 
cost accounting and allied branches of commercial and industrial 
management, 





ORGANIZATION AND WORK 


The Society has functioned continuously from the date of its 
incorporation, and its activity has steadily increased. In the early 
years meetings were only occasional, but with the development of 
Chapters in the leading cities regular programs were arranged. In 
1924 the Society was affiliated with the National Association of Cost 
Accountants of the United States, and our members received the pub- 
lications of the latter body. This connection was severed in 1926, 
but the two organizations continue in friendly co-operation. Since 
that date, this Society has had its own monthly publication, “Cost 
and Management,” which provides the members with a fund of educa- 
tional material drawn from its meetings and from other sources, and 
also records the activities of the Society and its chapters. In 1927 
headquarters were established in Toronto from which the general 
business of the Society is conducted. In 1928 that Society inaugurated 
@ plan for examinations and the issue of Certificates of Efficiency in 
Cost Accounting. 

Toronto Chapter was formally organized in 1923, Montreal 
Chapter in 1924, Hamilton Chapter in 1925, Winnipeg Chapter in 1928, 
Central Ontario Chapter in 1929, and Vancouver Chapter in 1930. 

Annual conventions, attended by members of the Society as a 
whole, were held in September, 1926, at Toronto, and in September, 
1927, at Montreal. 4 

The Society’s name was extended in June, 1930, to The Canadian 
Society of Cost Accountants & Industtrial Engineers, to make the 
Society more definitely useful to industrial engineers and others en- 
gaged in controlling production. It was recognized that this field 
has much in common with cost accounting and that the organization 
can serve both classes of members econemically and effectively. 
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The chief activities of the Society are as follows: 

Chapter Meetings. These are held regularly by each branch or 
Chapter, and are addressed by the best available speakers, or take 
the form of discussion among Chapter members. 

Cost and Management. This monthly publication of 32 pages, 
issued by the Society’s central office, prints addresses at our various 
Chapter meetings, for the benefit of all our members. Other material, 
from outside sources, is also used. It also gives news of the Society’s 
activities. 

Employment. The Society’s central office maintains a list of men 
with experience in costing or industrial engineering, who are avail- 
able for new employment, and invities inquiries for such men. Each 
year a number of these men are placed in new positions. 

Reference Library. The Society’s central office has extensive re- 
ference literature on cost accounting and related subjects, including 
books, pamphlets and magazine articles. This literature is for the 
use of members. Any member having a special problem is invited to 
write about it, and some helpful information can usually be provided. 

Examinations. Examinations for the Society’s certificate of Effi- 
ciency in Cost Accounting have been held each year since 1931. Mem- 
bers or others interested in this phase of our work are invited to write 
for particulars. 

Special Courses. The Society has co-operated with other organi- 
zations in providing classes and correspondence courses on cost ac- 
counting and related subjects. Particulars of such courses may be 
obtained from the Society’s office in Toronto or from officers of the 
Chapters. 





BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE 1. MEMBERSHIP 


(a) Membership in the society shall be open to anyone of age 
eighteen years or over, who is engaged in or interested in any branch 
of accounting, industrial engineering or plant management. 

(b) Application for membership shall be made on the form pro- 
vided by the Society for that purpose. 

(c) An application must be approved by the directors of the 
nearest Chapter. The directors of the Society reserve the right to 
refuse admission, or to cancel any membership. 


ARTICLE 2. FEES 


(a) The fee for membership shall be as follows: Regular $15; 
non-resident (available to anyone resident at least 50 miles from a 
chapter meeting place) $10; student (available to students actually 
taking courses in accountancy or business organization from recog- 
nized institutions, and limited to a maximum of three years) $5. 

) The membership fee shall be payable in advance on the first 
day of May in each year. New members shall be required to pay 
only for the unexpired portion of the year. 

(c) Any member who fails to make payment of his fee within 
three months from the date when it is payable, shall be liable to have 
his membership terminated. 


ARTICLE 3. GOVERNMENT 


_ (a) Th affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Board of 
Directors, which shall consist of not less than fifteen and not more 
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than thirty members of the Society who shall be elected by the mem- 
bers at the annual meeting of the Society, and of the president of the 
Society for the preceding ten years who are still members of the 
Society, and of the chairman and vice-chairman of each chapter. 

(b) For the transaction cf business at any meeting of the Board 
of Directors five shall form a quorum. 


ARTICLE 4. OFFICERS 
(a) The Board of Directors shall, at their first meeting after such 
election, elect from among themselves a President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, and Honorary Secretary and an Honorary Treasurer, and may 
also from time to time appoint such other officers as the business of 
the Society shall render expedient and determine their duties and re- 
muneration. 

(b) The President of the Society may designate any member of 
the Board to act as Director in charge of some special phase of the 
activities of the Society, and any Director so appointed shall make a 
periodical report to the President of his work in that connection. 


ARTICLE 5. MEETINGS 


(a) Notice of the time and place for holding a general meeting 
of the Society shall be given at least fourteen days previously to the 
time in such notice specified for such meeting, by mail, addressed to 
the last known address of each member in good standing. At all 
general meetings of the Society every member in good standing shall 
be entitled to one vote and such vote may be given in person or by 
proxy if such proxy is himself a member in good standing. All 
questions proposed for the consideration of the members at such 
meetings shall be determined by the majority of votes, and the Chair- 
man at such meetings shall have the casting vote in case of an 
equality of votes. 

(b) A special general meeting of the Society may be called at any 
time by the President or by a majority of the Board of Directors or 
upon the written request of at least twenty members in good standing. 

(c) For the transaction of business at any general meeting of the 
Society five members present shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE 6. ANNUAL MEETING 

(a) The fiscal year of the Society shall end on the last day of 
April in each year, and the annual meeting of the Society shall be 
held within two months thereafter at such time and place as the 
Board shall determine. 

(b) A report of the work of the Society, together with a financial 
statement for the previous year, duly audited, shall be presented at 
each annual meeting. f 

(c) At the annual meeting in each year two Auditors shall be 
elected by the members of the Society from among their numbers, and 
the persons so elected shall certify as to the correctness of the next 
following financial statement. 


ARTICLE 7. CHAPTERS 

(a) The Board of Directors may authorize the formation of Local 
Chapters in such centres as they deem advisable, may designate the 
territory to be allotted to such chapters, and may make such grants 
from the funds of the Society as they may deem expedient for the 
development and carrying on of Chapter work. 

(b) Each Chapter shall be entitled to 30% of the fees collected 
by the Society from members within its territory, with a minimum of 


$60 per year. 


(c) The fiscal years of all Chapters end on the last day of 
April in each year. The annual meeting of each Chapter shall be 
held not later than May 3lst. 

(d) Each Chapter shall be governed by a Board of Directors, 
elected at its annual meeting, of not less than seven and not mere 
than fifteen members. These directors shall elect from their own 
number a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and a Secretary-Treasurer or a 
Secretary and a Teasurer. At any meeting of the Directors of the 
Chapter five shall constitute a quorum. 

(e) Each Chapter shall have the right to make such other regula- 
tions as may be found necessary to meet local conditions, subject al- 
ways to the approval of the Board of Directors of the Society. 

(f) Each Chapter shall, within one month after the close of its 
financial year, forward to the Society a copy of its financial statement 
for the year. 


ARTICLE 8. CORPORATE SEAL 
The Society shall have a Corporate Seal. An impression of the 
Corporate Seal, certified by either the President or a Vice-President 
and by either the Honorary Secretary or the Honorary Treasurer, 
shall be binding upon the Society, but the Officers so certifying shall 
be personally accountable to the Directors and the Society for the 
due and proper exercise of such authority. 


ARTICLE 9. SIGNING OFFICERS 
All cheques or other negotiable instruments not requiring the use 
of the Corporate Seal shall be signed by the President, or Vice- 
President, or the Honorary Treasurer and by the General Secretary or 
other officer designated by the Directors. 


ARTICLE 10. EXAMINATIONS 


The Board of Directors shall have power to hold examinations 
and to issue certificates of efficiency to successful candidates. 


ARTICLE 11. AMENDMENT OF BY-LAWS 

The Directors may from time to time repeal, amend or re-enact 
by-laws of the Society, but every such by-law and every repeal, 
amendment or re-enactment thereof, unless in the meantime confirm- 
ed at a general meeting of the Society, duly called for that purpose, 
shall only have force until the next annual meeting of the Society, and 
in default of confirmation thereat shall, at and from that time, cease 
to have force; provided, however, that no such repeal, amendment 
or re-enactment thereof shall have any force or effect, whatever until 
approved by the Secretary of State in accordance with sub-section 4 
of Section 7A of the Companies Act. 


ARTICLE 12 
All former by-laws of the Society are hereby repealed. 








REPORT OF PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS 


Presented at annual meeting of The Canadian Society of Cost 
Accountants and Industrial Engineers, Toronto, May 21, 1934. 

We have pleasure in reporting as follows on the activities of the 
Society in the year ended April 30, 1934. 


MEMBERSHIP: Due to continued difficult times in the early 
part of the year, our membership showed a further reduction, but a 
fair number of new members joined later in the year, and the 14- 
month period also enabled us to get most of the fees in. The follow- 
ing is a comparison of membership, fully paid, at the close of the year 
as compared with the close of the preceding year: 


Feb. 28, 1933 April 30, 1934 
ER eee ae 114 115 
MME Geaicia is. cleie-awissaa-daleee 144 139 
RR a hc iat rasatate ay sevate 38 34 
Central Ontario ............ 16 11 
RIE coon chs nraincceia wrens 22 20 
aa eee 13 8 
1 re eee ee ee 347 327 


Since the close of the year, several more members have paid their 
back dues, so the membership is slightly more favorable than indi- 
cated above. Montreal Chapter was able to show a small gain, and 
the membership shield has consequently been awarded for this year to 
Montreal Chapter, D. R. Patton, C.A., chairman. 


FINANCES: The Society’s revenue decreased from $5,737.80 in 
the previous year to $5,228.97 in the year just ended, and expenditures 
were reduced from $5,283.19 to $4,992.97, leaving a surplus of $236.00 
for the year. The Chapter proportion of the fees is 25 per cent, ex- 
cepting that in the case of the three smaller chapters this was increas- 
ed to 83 1/3 per cent for the past year, and the amount credited to 
Chapters was $1,263.97 compared with $1,327.63 in the previous year. 
The Society had had a financial surplus each year since 1928, the 
total now accumulated being $3,738.32, most of which is invested in 
Canadian government securities. 

CHAPTERS: The Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and Central On- 
tario Chapters continued their usual programs of meetings. In Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver meetings were partly suspended, but we hope 
that in the coming season they can again resume regular activities. 
The following is a summary of Chapter financial statements for the 
year: 


Balance brought Balance carried 

forward Receipts Expenses forward 
Montreal .... $286.53 $428.31 $666.24 $ 48.60 
Toronto ..... 390.66 511.25 483.66 418.25 
Hamilton .... 52.62 134.93 142.93 44.62 
Central Ontario 67.17 49.85 61.90 55.12 
Winnipeg .... 203.72 107.71 60.84 250.59 
Vancouver ... 63.21 51.75 38.12 76.84 
TOTALS ....$1,063.91 $1,283.80 $1,453.69 $894.02 


PUBLICATIONS: Our monthly, “Cost and Management,” was 
published as usual during the year, excepting that issues of July and 
August 1933, were omitted as a special saving, the members receiv- 
ing twelve issues as usual. Publication of a pamphlet giving by-laws 
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and membership list, etc.. was also omitted, but a duplicated mem- 
bership list was distributed. 


REFERENCE LITERATURE: Members of our Society continu- 
ed to make use of our reference literature, our library of which is 
growing in extent each year. 


EMPLOYMENT: Many of our members and other men with 
cost experience have been in need of employment, and though open- 
ings continue few, we have been able to place some in positions, mostly 
of junior grade. 


VISITS TO CHAPTERS: The president of the Society visited 
and addressed meeting of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and Central 
Ontario Chapters, and the general secretary attended one or more 
meetings at each of these points. There were also some mutual visits 
by officers and members of our three Ontario Chapters. We regret 
that circumstances did not permit of greater personal contact with 
those in the west, but hope that this may be improved during the 
current year. 


BY-LAW AMENDMENTS: After referring the question of fees 
to our Chapters, your directors, at their meeting in Montreal on 
April 20th, 1934, decided to the by-laws, establishing a fee of $10 a 
year for non-residents, and a fee of $5 a year for students, which we 
trust will be confirmed at this annual meeting. 


EXAMINATIONS: Thirteen candidates tried various parts of 
our examinations held in 1933. Twenty-three have applied for 1934 
examinations. Some concessions have been temporarily made to en- 
courage students in cost accounting to try these examinations. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

G. H. Houston, president. W. A. McKague, general secretary. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY SINCE ORGANIZATION 


DOMINION 
Year Presdient Vice-Presidents Secretary Treasurer 
1920-21 Geo. Edwards, F.C.A. Jas. Hutchison, C.A. W. J. Valleau W. J. Valleau 
1921-22 Geo. Edwards, F.C.A. R. J. Dilworth, F.C.A. W. J. Valleau W. J. Valleau 
1922-23 Geo. Edwards, F.C.A. R. J. Dilworth, F.C.A. W. J. Valleau W. J. Valleau 
1923-24 Geo. Edwards, F.C.A. R. J. Dilworth, F.C.A.M. G. Dolan John Craig 
; R. L. Wright Wm. Carswell, C.A. Henry Glover G. H. Houston 
1924-25 Wm. Carswell, C.A R. J. Dilworth, F.C.A. 
John Craig 
1925-26 Wm. Carswell, C.A. a — F.C.A.S. B. Peckham G. H. Houston 
L. Belanger, L.A. R. S. Smith _. G. H. Houston 


1926-27 John Craig Taisen Gian Cha 


1927-28 L. Belanger, C.P.A. James Turner, C.A. L.. P. Lortie, C.A. G. H. Houston 


mate peteeten, ange, 





R. R. Thompson, C.A. (Editor and manager, W. A. McKague) 
1928-29 James Turner, C.A. : y — C.A. G. “(Genent hes Ww. _—- Fst 
1929-30 R. R. Thompson, C.A. 4 - pe ais G. P Remy ae 49 yg PF ase 
nat 8B Lateef Gils ae En een 

W. J. Mundell, C.A. G. E. F. Smith, C.A. G. H. Houston 
1931-82 H. E. Guilfoyle, F.C.A. {¢ ° C.P.A. (General Sec’y, W. A. McKague) 
See Ss Se Se {oa tee nue ee ee ee 
on 6. & Seeie in © Tome “Goamal tay, We 
wees W. 2 mma ca (E Ryceot OE Berg Om a oe Fon 
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Year 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 


Year 
1923-2 
1924-25 
1924-25 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 


Year 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1634-35 


Year 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-382 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 


Year 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1938-34 
1934-35 


Year 
1929-30 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 





MONTREAL CHAPTER (Organized 1924) 


Chairman Vice-Chairman Secretary Treasurer 


Wm. Carswell, C.A. L. A. Peto D. M. Farish, C.A. S. B. Peckham 
D. M. Farish, C.A. A. Richards E. W. King C. E. Whitten 
L. Belanger, C.P.A. R. R. Thompson, C.A. F. Fernie Cc. E. Whitter 
R. R. Thompsen, C.A. G. C. Leroux D. R. Patton, C.A. Cc. E. Whitten 
G. C. Leroux, C.P.A. L. A. Peto D. R. Patton, C.A. C. E. Whitten 
L. A. Peto C. E. Whitten D. R. Patton, C.A. L. Rhodes 
G. T. Bowden, M.C.I. J. P. Masterson, C.G.A.H. W. Blunt, C.A. L. Rhodes 
R. W. Louthood J. P. Masterson, C.G.A. R. Schurman, C.A. L. Rhodes 
J. P. Masterson, 0.G.A.L. Rhodes R. Schurman, C.A. R. Joubert, C.A. 
D. R. Patton, C.A. P. E. Dufresne R. Schurman, C.A. R. Joubert, C.A. 
P. E. Dufresne P. W. Wright R. Schurman, C.A. R. Joubert, C.A. 
TORONTO CHAPTER (Organized 1923) 
Chairman Vice-Chairman Secretary Treasurer 

R. L. Wright H. T. Jamieson, C.A. N. M. Bassin G. H. Houston 
H. T. Jamieson, C.A. N. M. Bassin R. S. Smith M. J. Smith 
H. T. Jamieson, C.A. Jno. Craig T. S. Jardine R. S. Smith 
T. S. Jardine James Turner D. C. Patton C. H. Black 
James Turner, C.A. H. E. Guilfoyle, C.A. R. A. Burdett R. A. Burdett 
J. E. Carruthers D. C. Patton J. R. Pidduck H A. Shiach, C.A. 
D. C. Patton R. Oaten H. J. McQuillan H. A. Shiach, C.A. 
R. Oaten K. A. Mapp, F.C.A. E. W. Carpenter H. A. Shiach, C.A. 
= A. Mapp, F.C.A. W. M. Lane E. W. Carpenter J. W. Spence 

W. M. Lane J. W. Spence E. W. Carpenter S. H. Sorley, C.A. 
J. W. Spence S. H. Sorley, C.A. E. W. Carpenter R. F. B. Taylor, C.A. 
S. H. Sorley, C.A. G. R. M. Dingle O. A. Lefrancois R. F. B. Taylor, C.A. 


HAMILTON CHAPTER (Organized 1925) 


Chairman Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 
Geo. R. Kerr W. G. Donaldson S. G. Richardson, C.A. 
W. G. Donaldson A. J. Finck G. E. F. Smith, C.A. 
R. E. Love A. E. Keen, C.A. M. I. Long, C.A. 

S. E. LeBrocg G. E. F. Smith, C.A. M. I. Long, C.A. 
M. I. Lorg, C.A. A. J. Finck A. J. Mouncey 
G. E. F. Smith, C.A. A. J. Mouncey A. E. Keen, C.A. 
A. J. Mouncey H. M. Ross R. Dawson 

A. E. Keen, C.A. A. J. Ballentyne R. Dawson 

H. P. Wright K. M. Horton R. Dawson 

K. M. Horton A. C. Frazer R. Dawson 


CENTRAL ONTARIO CHAPTER (Organized 1929) 


Chairman Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


E. Tailby, L.A. G. Earnshaw C. J. Heimrich, L.A. 
E. Tai'by, L.A. G. Earnshaw C. J. Heimrich, L.A. 
G. Earnshaw C. J. Heimrich, L.A. Cc. R. Dorschell 

G. Earnshaw C. J. Heimrich, L.A. .- C. R. Dorschell 

G. Earnshaw Cc. T. Black Cc. B. Taylor 

G. Earnshaw Cc. T. Black J. E. Osborne 


WINNIPEG CHAPTER (Organized 1928) 


Chairman Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 

F. C. Gilbert, C.A. W. J. Mundell, C.A. G. A. Phare 

W. J. Mundell, C.A. W. J. Logan R. H. Sims 

John Parton, C.A. E. J. Burleigh a. 2» Geet, CA. 
E. J. Burleigh J. B. Sutherland, C.A. T. F. Saul, C.A. 
A. S. Pildrem W. W. McVey, C.A. T. E. Saul, C.A. 
A. S. Pildrem W. W. McVey, C.A. T. E. Saul, C.A. 
D. C. Hodson J. G. Mundie, C.A. G. H. Sheppard 


VANCOUVER CHAPTER (Organized 1930) 


Chairman Vice-Chairman foe Seer 
H. D. Campbell, C.A. J. S. Dull R. V. Kirby 
H. D. Campbell, C.A. J. 8. Dull R. V. Kirby 
G. R. Baird G. S. McGlashan M. Willis 
G. R. Baird G. S. McGlashan M. Willis 
G. R. Raird G. S. McGlashan M. Willis 
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Vice-chairman: P. W. Wright, Shawinigan Engineering Co., Ltd. 
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Ltd.; E. J. Loiselle, Canadian Imternational Paper Co.; G. I. MacKenzie, B.Sc., Northern 
Electric Co., Ltd.; J, S. Miller, A.C.1.S., Gazette Printing Co., Ltd.; L. Rhodes, Canadian 
Playing Card Co., Ltd.; E. Robitaille, C.G.A., C.P.A., Montreal; T. I. Smyth, David & Frere, 
Ltd. 


TORONTO CHAPTER 

Chairman:..S. H. Sorley, C.A., Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson. 

Vice-chairman: G. R. M. Dingle, Massey-Harris Co., Ltd. 

Treasurer: R. F. Bruce Taylor, C.A., Edwards, Morgan & Co. 

Secretary: O. A. Lefranccis, W. D. Beath & Co., Ltd. 

Directors: G. Appleton, Toronto Hydro-Electric System; R. S. M. Ausman, Gurney Foundry 
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Business Machines Co., Ltd.; C. P. Roberts, F.C.A., J. P. Langley & Co.; J. W, Spence, Canadian 
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HAMILTON CHAPTER 
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Vice-chairman: A. C. Frazer, Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Secretary-treasurer: KR. Dawson, The Hoover Co., Ltd. 
Directors: C. W. Berquist, Hamilton Hydro-Electric Commission; A. G. Howey, Mercury 
Mills, Ltd.; M. I. Long, C.A., Clark, Houston & Co.; O. H. Menzel, Polymet of Canada, Ltd. ; 
W. R. Ward, Dominion Natural Gas Co., Ltd; H. P. Wright, Wright-Pounder Co. 


CENTRAL ONTARIO CHAPTER 
Chairman: G. Earnshaw, Guelph Carpet & Worsted Spinning Mills Ltd.; Guelph. 
Vice-chairman: C. T. Black, Canadian General Rubber Co. Ltd., Galt. 
Secretary-treasurer: J. E. Osborne, Canada Ingot Iron Co., Ltd., Guelph. ; 
Directors: G. R. Good, Kaufman Rubber Co. Ltd., Kitchener; E. Tailby, I-P.A., Kitchener. 


WINNIPEG CHAPTER 
Chairman: D. C. Hodson, Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd. 
Vice-chairman: J. G. Mundie, C.A., Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison. 
Secretary-treasurer: G. H. Sheppard, International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 
Directors: T. E. Saul, C.A., Dunwoody, Nicholl, Saul & Co.; N. T. Sinclair, Canada Pack- 
ers, Ltd.; J. B. Sutherland, C.A., Geo. A. Touche & Co.; E. A. Warnock, North Star Oil, Ltd 


VANCOUVER CHAPTER 
Chairman: G. R. Baird, Associated Dairies Ltd. 
Vice-Chairman: G. S. McGlashan, British Columbia Sugar Refining Co., Ltd 
Secretary-Treasurer: M. Willis, Union Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Directors: Wm. Griffiths, C.A., New Westminster; J. J. Plommer, C.A., Shaw, Salter & 
Plommer. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF COST ACCOUNTANTS & 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


BALANCE SHEET 
30TH APRIL, 1934 


ASSETS 
eae aaa HR ANN sn 55:0 dnl @wibiaiie is wee WIS ade oe ieee $ 346.62 
Investments at Cost (Market Value $3,770) .... 3,492.95 
Interest Accrued .....0..csccccescccscecesevies 18.75 
——$ 3,858.32 
LIABILITIES 
Membership Fees Received in Advance ........ $ 120.00 
Surplus: 
Balance March 1, 1988 .........s0 $3,502.32 
Surplus for fourteen months ended 
CO GS ar nena ee wee 236.00 
3,738.32 
$ 3,858.32 


Examined and found correct. 
FRED PAGE HIGGINS, F.C.A. 
C. H. PELLING, C.A. 
Toronto, 21st May, 1934. 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
FOURTEEN MONTHS ENDED 30TH APRIL, 1934 


Revenue: 
Membership Fees Collected ..............4- $ 4,749.55 
NIN 90 oso a) a ovelouansvernle Gis baie wa eae 204.17 
PUDICAVIONS TOVENUC: 6 osio:c.000 0s 0c es cseeees 230.25 
A aes aera 45.00 
$ 5,228.97 
Expenditures: 
oN a ee re $ 1,920.74 
IICAT VA OWATIORS 6.6 .c.6 5. 0:5.0:0.0 6:0:4,0 eeeinieed ee 1,263.97 
PUDINBGIONS EEDONBE: 4 6.0: 0::0:86:seico areca see's 1.790.92 
ee Se re ee ree 17.34 
Surplus for the fourteen months ............ ~ 236.00 
———§ 5,228.97 


THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF 
COST ACCOUNTANTS & INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
MEMBERSHIP, JUNE 30, 1934 
MONTREAL CHAPTER 


Archambault, J. A., C.P.A., C.G.A., 159 Craig St. W., Montreal, 
Ashworth, T., Lymans, Ltd., Montreal. 

Bacon, M. H., Consolidated Lithograph Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Ballantyne, A., C.A., Peat Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Montreal. 
Bancroft, J. J. F., Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 

Barrow, J. G., Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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Beauvais, J. E., C.G.A., Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Belanger, L., C.P.A., 1527 Crescent St., Montreal. 

Bentley, Wm., C.G.A., McGill University, Montreal. 

Bernier, J. I., McEwen, Cameron, Ltd., Montreal. 

Bernier, L. P., 2539 Sherbrooke St., E., Montreal. 

Bhereur, H., Viau Biscuit Corp., Ltd., Montreal. 

Bishop, A. E., C.A., P. S. Ross & Sons, Montreal. 

Black, J. M., Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd., St. Laurent, Que. 

Blunt, H. W., C.A., A. K. Fisk, Skelton & Co., Montreal. 

Booth, W., Shawinigan Water & Power Co., Montreal. 

Bowden, G. T., M.C.L, C.G.A., Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 

Broomer, A., C.A., Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd., St. Laurent, Que. 

Burdon, J. A., Canadian Steel Foundries, Ltd., Montreal. 

Buzzell, L. N., C.A., Clarkson, McDonald, Currie & Co., Montreal. 

Campbell, W. S., Montreal Lithographing Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Carswell, Wm., C.A., Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Cartier, A., Montreal Tramways Commission, Montreal. 

Davies, C. C., Brisbane & Davies, Montreal. 

Davies, E. W., Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

de Cotret, J. H. R., 103 Notre Dame St., Three Rivers, Que. 

Desrochers, J. A., C.A., Frontenac Breweries, Ltd., Montreal. 

de Tilly, A., Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Douglas, J. C., Frost & Wood Co., Ltd., Smith Falls, Ont. 

Dufresne, P. E., Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Montreal. 

Dugal, B. A., Superintendent of Insurance, Quebec, Que. 

Dugal, P. F., 328 University Tower Bldg., Montreal. 

Egerton, R. P., C.A., E. B. Eddy Co., Ltd., Hull, Que. 

Farish, D. M., C.A., Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Favreau, L., Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Montreal. 

Galipeau, L., Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 

Giguere, A., Viau Biscuit Corp., Ltd., Montreal. 

Glass, H. F., Distillers Corp., Ltd., 1430 Peel St., Montreal. 

Grimard, A., C.A., 45 St. James St., W., Montreal. 

Hannen, J. D., Congoleum Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 

Heartz, R. E., Power Engineering Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Hemming, H. K. S., B.A., C.P.A., C.G.A., Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Hodgson, C. W., C.A., Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd., Montreal. 

Hoskins. H. M., C.A., Price, Waterhouse & Co., Montreal. 

Johnson, R. G., Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 

Johnson, R. R., Henry Birks & Son, Ltd., Montreal. 

Joubert, L., C.G.A., C.P.A., 34 Rue Saint-Jacques Ouest, Montreal. 

Joubert, R., Dept. of National Revenue, Income Tax Division, Montreal. 

Joule, W. G., Price, Waterhouse & Co., Montreal. 

Kidd, D. C., General Foods, Ltd., Montreal. 

King, F. J., 4630 Draper Ave., N.D.G., Montreal. 

Klein, H. R., Julius Kayser & Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 

Laing, J. A., Canada Malting Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Lanthier, A., Rolland Paper Co., Ltd., Mont Rolland, Que. 

Lefebvre, P. E., Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Loiselle, E. J., Canadian International Paper Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Louthood, R. W., Beauharnois Power Corp., Ltd., Montreal. 

MacKenzie, G. I., Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

MacVicar, C. B., Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Madge, A. V., Crawley & McCracken Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Maloney, E. R., Underwood-Elliott-Fisher, Ltd., Montreal. 

Marrison, W. H., Canadian Steel Foundries, Ltd., Montreal. 
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Masse, L., C.P.A., I.P.A., 195A Main St., Hull, Que. 

Masterson, J. P., C.G.A., Canadian Industrial Alchol Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Miller, J. S., Gazette Printing Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Miller, R. C., Internatonal Business Machines Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

McDougall, H. J., C.A., Howard J. McDougall & Co., St. John’s, Nfld. 

Mclver, F. M., Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

McKinnon, H. B., The Tariff Board, Ottawa, Ont. 

McLean, F. S., Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, Que. 

MeMillan, L. N., Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Paterson, J., C.A., Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison, Montreal. 

Patton, D. R., C.A., 201 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal. 

Peddie, D. R., Shawinigan Engineering Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Peto, L. A., Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Pleau, P., General Motors of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 

Pouliot, J. M., Legislative Bldgs., Quebec, Que. 

Prefontaine, L., City Treasurer, Sherbrooke, Que. 

Query, R. Le Droit, Ottawa, Ont. 

Racine, C. R., Charles E. Frosst & Co., Montreal. 

Renaud, J. G., J. B. Lefebvre, Montreal. 

Renaud, P. A., C.G.A., Insurance Bldg., Quebec, Que. 

Rhodes, L., Canadian Playing Card Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Roberts, F., Wabasso Cotton Co., Ltd., Three Rivers, Que. 

Robitaille, E., 266 St. James St. W., Montreal. 

Rolland, J. P., Rolland Paper Co., Ltd., St. Jerome, Que. 

Rosevear, J. J., C.P.A., 1434 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. 

Ross-Ross, D., Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Cornwall, Ont. 

St. Denis, B., Direct Sales Corp., Ltd., Montreal. 

Sanford, W. D., Canadian Marconi Co., Montreal. 

Schurman, R., C.A., R. Schurman & Co., Montreal. 

Scott, G. W., C.A., P. S. Ross & Sons, Montreal. 

Seymour, P. F., C.A., Robert Wilson & Co., Montreal. 

Shink, J. A., Mount Royal Hotel, Ltd., Montreal. 

Smith, R., Windsor Hotel, Ltd., Montreal. 

Smyth, T. I., David & Frere, Montreal. 

Sparks, H. McD., Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

Stephen, J. McL., Jas. Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Montreal. 

Stephenson, J. R., Enamel & Heating Products, Ltd., Sackville, N. B. 

Stevens, J. T., Bank of Montreal, Montreal. 

Sugars, Prof. R. M., McGill University, Montreal. 

Swayne, A. A., Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 

Thibault, P., Rolland Paper Co., Ltd., St. Jerome, Que. 

Thompson, Prof. R. R., M.C., V.D., A.C.A., C.A., McGill University, 
Montreal. 

Tremblay, C., Ayers, Ltd., Lachute Mills, Que. 

Wert, W. H., C.A., Sharp, Milne & Co., Montreal. 

Whittaker, G., 1122 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 

Willcox. F., C.A., Geo. A. Touche & Co., Montreal. 

Wilson, F. G., 190 King St. E., St. John, N. B. 

Wright, P. W., Shawinigan Engineering Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


TORONTO CHAPTER 


Abrams, G., C.A., J. P. Langley & Co., Toronto. 

Appleton, G., Toronto Hydro-Electric System, Toronto. 

Ashmore, M. L., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Ausman, R. S. M., Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Banigan, J., B.A.Se., 91 Crescent Rd., Toronto. 
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Beamish, B. D., Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto. 

Beatty, W. J., Beardmore Leathers, Ltd., Toronto. 

Beeston, G. H. c/o V. D. Harbinson, Toronto. 

Bennett, E. J., F.C.A., Geo. A. Touche & Co., Toronto. 

Bradshaw, M. A., C.A., North American Life Assurance Co., Toronto. 

Brickenden, W. T., Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, Toronto. 

Bronsdon, H. H., British American Oil Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Bunt, H. E., Lever Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 

Burdett, H. T., 85 Bromley Road, Shortlands, Kent, England. 

Burpee, H. T., C.A., 28 Wellington St. E., Toronto. 

Carr, A. H., C.A., Dominion Association of Chartered Accountants, 
Toronto. 

Christie, D. T., Business Systems, Ltd., Toronto. 

Clarke, J., C.A., Clarke, Houston & Co., Toronto. 

Cleminson, F. G., The Bank of Toronto, Toronto, 

Collard, J. L., C.P.A., Regal Films, Ltd., 'Toronto. 

Conder, L. E., Recording & Statistical Corp., Ltd., Toronto. 

Copeman, N. C., Imperial Oil, Ltd., Toronto. 

Cossar, G F., C.G.A., A. R. Clarke & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Daly, G. W., Canadian Locomotive Co., Ltd., Kingston, Ont. 

Dean, C. D., Imperial Oil, Ltd., 'Toronto. 

Dilworth, R. J., F.C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Dilworth, R. W. E., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & 
Nash, Toronto, 

Dingle, G. R. M., Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Dunlop, J. A., Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto. 

Eddis, C. S., F.C.A., W. C. Eddis & Sons, Toronto. 

Edwards, H. P., F.C.A., Edwards, Morgan & Co., Toronto. 

Eells, J E., Exide Batteries of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 

Elliott, J.. T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

English, J. J., .A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Faux, C., Staunton’s Ltd., Toronto. 

Ferguson, W. S., C.A., Seburn, Ferguson & Baker, Toronto. 

Field, A., International Petroleum Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Flynn, J., Oscar Hudson & Co., Toronto. 

Gillelan, K. R., Agnew-Surpass Shoe Stores, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 

Glassco, J. G., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Glendinning, W. D., C.A., Glendinning, Gray & Roberts, Toronto. 

Guilfoyle, H. E., F.C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Gunn, E., F.C.A., Gunn, Roberts & Co., Toronto. 

Hamlin, E. L. B., T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Hand, G. H., Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Hawkins, F. G., Pendrith Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Heighton, J. P., Canada Malting Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Hetherington, H. M., Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Higgins, F. P., F.C.A., Fred Page Higgins & Co., Toronto. 

Hill, W. A., Willards Chocolates, L-td., Toronto. 

Houghton, R. F., Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Houston, G. H., Rolph-Clark-Stone, Ltd., Toronto. 

Howard, E. F., International Petroleum Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Hutton, P., Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Ltd., Toronto. 

Island, A. W., Canadian Acme Screw & Gear, Ltd., Toronto. 


Jardine, T. S., United Drug Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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Jephcott, G., C.A., P. S. Ross & Sons, Toronto. 

Kerr, L. W., Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Kingsburgh, G., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Knight, H. C., Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto. 


Landell, C. D., Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Ltd., Toronto. 

Lane, W. M., Lever Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 

Lang, B. W., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd., New 
Toronto, Ont. 

Leaver, G. F., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Lefrancois, O. A., W. D. Beath & Son, Ltd., Toronto. 

Letheren, B. C., Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 

Lindsay, E. C., Honey Dew, Ltd., Toronto. 

Lister, E. H., Page-Hersey Tubes, Ltd., Toronto. 

Livingston, C. H., W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Macdonald, A., Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto. 

MacPhee, E. D., York Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto. 

Mapp, K. A., F.C.A., Henry Barber, Mapp & Mapp, Toronto. 

Matthews, F. K., The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto. 

Maude, F. A., The Cop Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Mayhew, G. F., Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 

Merson, H. S., C.A., Peat, Marwick, Michell & Co., Toronto. 

Metcalfe, R. H., Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Millar, D. L., Dominion Paper Box Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Morrison, M. E. H., Wm. Neilson, Ltd., Toronto. 

Mulholland, G. M., F.C.A., Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, 
Toronto. 

Mullinger, C. H., International Petroleum Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

McCaffrey, W. A., Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 

McClelland, D. M., C.A., Price, Waterhouse & Co., Toronto. 

McConnell, C. G., C.A., Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison, Toronto. 

McKee, J. E., International Business Machines Co., Ltd, Toronto. 

McKee, J. M., International Business Machines Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

McNeill, T. L., Robertson Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

McPherson, R. S., C.A., Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, 
Toronto. 

Nash, A. E., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Neff, J. R., C.A., Neff, Robertson & Co., Toronto. 

Oaten, R., The Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Ogden, A. L., Imperial Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

Patterson, C. A., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Paiton, D. C., Sangamo Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Pelling, C. H., F.C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 
Toronto. 

Peters, G. A., C.A., Gordon Peters & Co., Toronto. 

Pidduck, J. R., Neptune-National Meter Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Pointon, E. T., Cameron, Pointon & Merritt, Toronto. 

Pratt, H. S., Consolidated Bakeries of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 

Prior, P. G., Associated Canners, Ltd., Toronto. 

Putt, W. F., The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 

Reid, F. E., The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Roberts, C. P., F.C.A., J. P. Langley & Co., Toronto. 

Robertson, W. A., Lever Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 

Secreaton, A., Toronto Hydro-Electric System, Toronto. 

Scully, V. W. T., J. D. Woods & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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Shepherd, A. B.. C.A., Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Toronto. 
Shiach, H. A., F.C.A., Rutherford Williamson & Co., Toronto. 
Simpson, J. R., Imperial Oil, Ltd., Toronto. 
Slater, F. U., Jr, The Gendron Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Smith, H. R., Taylor Instrument Companies of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. 
Sorley, S. H., C.A., Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, Toronto. 
Sparks, E., Imperial Varnish & Color Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Spence, J. W., Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., Mount Dennis, Ont. 
Sukloff, H., The Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Taylor, C. B., Ernst & Ernst, Toronto. 
Taylor, J. W., C.A., Price, Waterhouse & Co., Toronto. 
Taylor, R. F. B., C.A., Edwards, Morgan & Co., Toronto. 
Taylor, S., Bear Exploration & Radium, Ltd., Toronto. 
Taylor, W D., F.C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, 

Toronto. 
Tindale, A. S., C.A., Muirheads Cafeterias, Ltd., Toronto. 
Tucker, E. J.. Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto, Toronto. 
Turner, J., C.A., The T, Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Upper, H. C., Canadian Wineries, Ltd., Toronto. 
Warmingham, G. A., 60 Kelso Ave., Scarboro Bluffs, Ont. 
Warnes, C., Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., Mount Dennis, Ont. 
Weir, T., C.A., Clarkson, Gordon, Dilworth, Guilfoyle & Nash, Toronto. 
Weldon, W. B., C.A., Henry Barber, Mapp & Mapp, Toronto. 
Wheatley, N. W., Langley’s, Ltd., Toronto. 
Whitten, C. E., Firstbrook Boxes, Ltd., Mount Dennis, Ont. 
Williams, R. J., Canadian Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd., Toronto. 
Williamson, R., F.C.A., Rutherford Williamson & Co., Toronto. 
Wright, L. V., 244 Bay St., Toronto. 
Yeomans, R., Brigdens, Ltd., Toronto. 

HAMILTON CHAPTER 

Alston, G. E., Pure Milk Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Arnold, E. B., Norton Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
Ballentyne, A. J., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Berquist, C. W., Hamilton Hydro-Electric Commission, Hamilton. 
Brice, A. E., Brown Boggs Foundry & Machine Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Briggs, D. R., Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Caskie, D. R., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada. Ltd., Hamilton. 
Conway, J. J., 21 Main St., E., Hamilton. 
Dawson, R., The Hoover Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Dickson, B. H., Dominion Glass Co.. Ltd., Hamilton. 
Farnan, H. J., National Steel Car Corp., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Fleming, G. S., Hamilton Bridge Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Frazer, A. C., Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
Haywood, L. J., C.A., Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd., Dunnville, Ont. 
Horton, K. M, Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., Hamilton. 
Howey, A. G., Mercury Mills, Ltd., Hamilton. 
Klager, G. T., Dominion Woollens & Worsteds, Ltd., Hespeler, Ont. 
Land, R. A. Pigott Construction Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
LeBrocq, S. E., Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
Long, M. I., C.A., Clarke, Houston & Co., Hamilton. 
Love, R. E., Hoover Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Menzel, O. H., Polymet of Canadas Ltd., Hamilton. 
Moffatt, es International Harvester Co. ‘of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
McMillan, Ww. M., C.A., Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison, Hamilton. 
Pratt, P. B., International Business Machines Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Richardson, S. G., C.A., Richardson, Smith, Ferrie & Co., Hamilton. 
Scott, C. S., F.C.A., C. 8. Scott & Co., Hamilton. 
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Smitton, W. B., Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd., Hamilton. 
Stott, S., International Silver Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Vivian, C. A. Canadian Porcelain Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Ward, W. R., Dominion Natural Gas Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Watson, R. A., N. Slater Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Wigle, C. E., Howell Litho Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Wright, H. P., Wright-Pounder & Co., Hamilton. 

Yardley, A. G., Hoover Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 


CENTRAL ONTARIO CHAPTER 


Benson, W. C., C.A., Oscar Hudson & Co., London. 

Black, C. T., 199 North Water St., Galt. 

Brown, J. G., C.A., Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, Kit- 
chener. 

Collins, J. L., C.A., Mutual Like Assurance Co. of Canada, Waterloo. 

Earnshaw, G., Guelph Carpet & Worsted Spinning Mills, Ltd., Guelph. 

Good, G. R., Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener. 

Kidd, J. J., C.A., Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, Galt. 

Marshall, A. H., Taylor-Forbes, Ltd., Guelph. 

Odendahl, R. T. F., La France Textiles, Ltd., Woodstock. 

Osborne, J. E., Canada Ingot Iron Co., Ltd., Guelph. 

Tailby, E., I.P.A., Medical Arts Bldg., Kitchener. 

Weber, I. K., Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener. 


WINNIPEG CHAPTER 


Anderson, J. S., C.A., Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Elliott, G. H., Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Gilbert, F. C., C.A., Gilbert & Laird, Winnipeg. 

Harvey, F. M., C.A., Harvey & Marrison, Calgary, Alta. 

Hodson, D. C., Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Howard, H. E., C.A., Grain Exchange Bldg., Calgary, Alta. 

Hurley, W. M., W. M. Hurley & Co., Winnipeg. 

Lofthouse, D. S., C.A., 25 Purcell Ave., Winnipeg. 

McVey, W. W., C.A., MacDonald, McVey & Co., Winnipeg. 

Morden, H. J., C.A., Oscar Hudson & Co., Winnipeg. 

Mundell, W. J., C.A., Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Mundie, J. G., C,A., Riddell, Stead, Graham & Hutchison, Winnipeg. 
Nicholl, C. W., C.A., Dunwoody, Nicholl, Saul & Co., Winnipeg. 
Parton, J., C.A., Geo. A. Touche & Co., Winnipeg. 

Pildrem, A. S., Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Saul, T. E., C.A., Dunwoody, Nicholl, Saul & Co., Winnipeg. 
Sheppard, G. H., International Business Machines Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Sinclair, N. T., Canada Packers, Ltd., St. Boniface, Man. 
Sutherland, J. B., C.A., Geo. A. Touche & Co., Winnipeg. 
Thompson, L., Great West Saddlery Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Warnock, E. A., North Star Oil, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
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Budgetary Control 


By JOHN FOWLER, 
The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., Toronto 


(Before Toronto Chapter, November 20, 1933) 


INCE I was first asked to prepare this paper I have endeavoured 
to find out the origin of our subject and the best reference of 
origin I found was in Floyd H. Rowland’s book “How to Budget 

for Profit”, which I recommend you to read. Mr. Rowland states that 
the first attempt to use budgetary control was that of the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he presented his statement to Parlia- 
ment in the eighteenth century. The document is described as being 
a very crude affair, but it did contain two fundamental elements which 
are part of every budget. The Chancellor presented an itemised state- 
ment of the expenditures of the government during the preceding 
year and alongside he set his estimates as to the amount of these ex- 
penses for the coming year. 

He devoted a section to the summarization of the proposed essen- 
tial expenditures and outlined a method of taxation which would pro- 
vide for raising the necessary amount. According to that story, 
budgetary control is not a new idea in any way. 

In the United States, large municipalities began to adopt budget- 
ary control for fiscal guidance about the year 1900 and by 1919, 40 
States had adopted some form of state budget. However, it is only 
during the last 10 or 12 years that budgetary control has found a real 
place in the business life of this country. 

A recent questionnaire sent out by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in the United States to 294 manufacturing companies 
revealed the fact that 55 per cent of these companies had budgets of 
one type or another, and 45 per cent had no budgets. It was most 
interesting to read from the survey of these questionnaires that the 
industrial groups who had made the most progress in budgeting were 
those in which trade associations had been most active in advocating 
it. This demonstrates that in order to develop budgetary control there 
must be someone behind it, who can bring forward the necessary plans 
for development, and if those of you who have not adopted budgetary 
control receive some inspiration from this paper I would suggest you 
get your house in order for proceeding with the necessary plans, be- 
cause you will find a number of your practices will need reviewing. 

As you know, my work is in the retail field and it may be disap- 
pointing to many of you present here tonight when I deal with the 
subject from a retail viewpoint. I can assure you, however, that 
whether it be retailing or manufacturing, the fundamental principles 
of budgetary control are very much the same. 

There has not been a great deal written on the subject, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to set up a single definition which will prove 
satisfactory to cover all situations. There is no royal road to a sys- 
tem of budgetary control. Budgetary control has been called an esti- 
mate of the results of an anticipated programme. 

It has also been described as a psychological state of mind in- 
duced by the knowledge of exact conditions which rust be met to 
accomplish a predetermined desired result. 
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What is Meant by Budgetary Control 

Budgetary control can be described as a system embracing an in- 
telligently conceived plan of business administration, the object of 
which is to effect the most profitable result with the smallest amount 
of capital investment. 

The effectiveness of this system lies in unification of the thought 
and effort used in its application. Its master word is co-ordination. 

It implies a fusing of knowledge relating to markets, merchan- 
dising, distribution, sales forecasting, production planning, control of 
all classes of expenses, through a budget. 

It is not alone the specific understanding of one or two or three 
of these several functions of administration. It is a knowledge of 
all as one and in this composite understanding is the power that pro- 
duces the net profits desired. 

We might describe this system as a science. 

The average business man reacts unfavourably to the use of this 
term, for the reason that his conception of science is of a knowledge 
relating to philosophy, biology, zoology, and other kindred subjects 
having to do with the higher intelligence and which, in his opinion 
are speculatve rather than entirely practical. 

The word science is derived from the Greek word “Scio”—to know. 
Certainly it is very practical to know accurately. 

Budgetary control is simply a knowledge based on facts which 
have been ascertained through experience, research and analysis. 

Most of you remember the coming of the automobile at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. With it came into prominence a 
new breed of men, imaginative, courageous, efficient and creative 
geniuses. 

These men blazed their own trail. They devised and planned 
their own system of manufacturing procedure. Their keyword was 
production, and for the first time people heard generally of time 
study, standard costs, factory routing, line production, planned opera- 
tion, high powered selling, all satellites of mass production. 

The world war further accentuated production in a very large 
way. 

You will remember, there were not sufficient factories, railways, 
steamships, forests and mines to fill the requirements of this monster. 

When the armistice was signed men in this country paused, wiped 
their brows, looked about and said, “The war is over, now for its re- 
action”. The expected re-action was only a tremor and business 
resurged with a new vigour until 1920, when the real re-action came 
which shut down factories, tied up steamships and slowed up commer- 
cial activities in general. 

It does not take much imagination to portray what happened to 
some of the industries, with high inventories and scarcely any, or no 
markets. 

I just mention these facts incidentally to come to the point of real 
commencement of planning and forecasting in merchandising and 
manufacturing, but I would not like to make the statement that it 
took a world war to start budgetary control. 

Budgetary control is a function which executive management can- 
not shirk by delegating it to a subordinate. 

The budget is a brain on paper which can only be made intelli- 
gible by the will of management. 

It is not a compilation of statistics and estimates for clerks and 
junior officials to play with and adjust. 

It becomes at once the compass and the chart of a business and 
no one but the chief navigator may adjust or change it after it is once 


set. 
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While the fundamental principles of all budgets are the same, 
a particular budget should be made to fit a particular business. The 
business itself should not be distorted to adopt itself to the budget. 


Starting the System 

In instituting the budgetary system it is of the utmost importance 
that each department manager who has to do with its compilation and 
a shall understand it, appreciate its helpful qualities, and be- 

ieve in it. 

Otherwise it will be resisted, called obstructive, unnecessary red 
tape, useless labour, and the like. 

You will find in the early stages a general resistence on the part 
of those concerned because they realize that they are being asked to 
put down in black ink on white paper an estimate of sales wages, 
supplies, advertising, etc., and that they will be expected to perform 
on the basis of the forecast. 

There is no escape from it anywhere, from the chief executive 
to the office boy. 

There are only one hundred cents in each dollar of income and 
each cent of expense must pull its fair share of return or be squeezed 
out of existence. 

It is manifest that a system which, by its very nature, shall com- 
pel every department manager to operate his department within de- 
finite bounds or give a very intelligent reason why not, is a system of 
almost incalculable worth and merit. 

It will be wise, however, on the part of any management consid- 
ering the installation of such a system of operating control, to real- 
ise that to make it effective it must be believed in and receive hearty 
co-operation from all executives and department managers throughout 
the organization. 

It will take time and patience to convince the operators of de- 
partments and divisions that such a system is good not only for the 
business but for themselves as individuals. 

This can be accomplished by demonstrating to them that it will 
enable a good man to show his ability and bring his performance 
directly to the attention of the chief executive. 

It is also undoubtedly true that it will likewise reveal the ineffi- 
ciency of an inferior man, and the sooner such a man is discovered 
and replaced the better for any business. 

Every business needs some means to enable it to determine its 
programme, which, when determined, is carried:to a successful consum- 
mation. The modern method is through budgetary control. 

During a period of depression, many companies suddenly awaken 
to the fact that they cannot continue the old practices if they wish 
to remain in business and there is uncertainty on the part of boards 
of directors as to the objective of their company and in many in- 
stances there is no tangible evidence that their executives have either 
thought out the problems which lie ahead or have installed the controls 
essential to carrying out whatever programme may have been adopt- 
ed. Bankers find that the extension of credit requires information 
concerning many phases of business activity not disclosed by the 
usual financial statements submitted by those applying for credit. 

Lost motion, with its subsequent train of financial losses can be 
avoided by many companies if they will take stock of their posi- 
tion, pause to analyse their objective and establish a completely co- 
ordinated business plan through the use of budgetary control. 

It is my belief that the day is past when a company can proceed 
without regard for the economic factors which in the final analysis 
play a large part in determining its chance of success. 
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General business conditions, industrial trends, buying power, 
eompetition, etc., are all factors which cannot be ignored. 


The Operating Programme 

When these factors are ascertained, the operating programme of 
the business must be adjusted accordingly. 

Let me illustrate this: We will suppose that you have come to 
the point where you should enlarge your factory, warehouse or store. 
What is the first thing you do? You call in an architect or your 
own engineers. You go over the ground in some detail and then you 
say to the architect or engineer, “Now, go ahead and draw up plans”, 
and away he goes and commences to think about the proposed new 
structure. He thinks and thinks, draws plans, submits them to the 
chief, changes are made, here and there. He draws more plans, and 
continues submitting them until one day he has on paper a building 
which is considered to be just what is required. Then the question 
arises, “How much is it going to cost?” Specifications are prepared, 
sent out to the various trades and so the plan continues, step by step, 
until finally the proposed building and the anticipated cost are brought 
forward as part of a proposed programme. 

Now if you are going to do all this elaborate planning for a 
place in which to conduct your business is it not first as essential 
for you to proceed with the same orderly mind as the architect in 
order to bring your day by day business to a successful issue? 

Please do not misunderstand me or think that I am trying to 
demonstrate to you that budgetary control is a cure-all for all ills 
in management. But as I mentioned previously if your executive be- 
lieve in it from the president down, you will gradually by patience 
develop it to such an extent that it will become the best tool of man- 
agement because it provides a basis for— 

Administrative control. 
Direction of sales efforts. 
Control of inventories and consequent reduction of losses from 
excess inventories. 
Denureeation of financial requirements; arranging of bank 
oans. 
Maintaining a satisfactory cash position. 
Ascertaining which persons in the company are the best op- 
erators. 
Control of expenses. 
Co-ordination of:— 
1. Finances and sales. 
2. Plans of the various departments. 
3. Widespread activities of large companies. 

j. Affords a broader perspective of operating policies. 

k. Presents a standard practice toward which to strive. 

These benefits can be accomplished only when budgetary control 
has the absolute co-operation and understanding of the president and 
operating executives, such as sales manager, merchandise manager, 
superintendent and each of every department manager. 

The following may be considered as pitfalls or mistake made by 
some of those using budgetary control. 


Some of the Dangers 
These are of interest in pointing out the dangers to be avoided, 
namely,— 
1. System installed too rapidly. 
2. Bad organization. 
3. Inadequate accounting system. 
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Inadequate statistics of past operations. 

Expected results too soon. 

Failure to obtain co-operation. 

Failure of president to give active support. 

Failure to analyse results and ascertain causes of variance. 
Too many forms—too much detail. 

10. Attempt to forecast too far in advance. 

11. Routine procedure not sufficiently definite. 

12. Insufficient attention to co-ordinating inventories with sales. 

These are some of the major items that will come up and I can 
assure you gentlemen, that if you anticipate adopting budgetary con- 
trol you will have a number of these experiences. 

You will certainly have to make sure your accounting is thorough- 
ly gone over, your expense accounts put in the right classification, 
and set up by responsibility. Your merchandising operations should 
be logically departmentalized. 

You may have to increase the staff in your statistical division 
but the additional cost would be infinitesimal compared with the 
benefits you will receive. 
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Unit Control 

Much depends on how far you want to go with budgetary control. 
There is no limit. Some companies have adopted unit control. 

That is to say, they take each unit and establish in a number of 
departments a control of incoming and outgoing units. There has 
always been a doubt in my mind as to the value of such records. 

P First, because of the inaccuracies that creep into such recording, 
an 

, Second, because of the assortments necessary as to size and 
color. 

For example, do you know that for each line of hosiery there 
are 12 shades or colors, and 5 sizes—one complete line of hosiery re- 
quires 60 pairs with only one of each, and in order to have a complete 
line of womens shoes on the shelves you must have from 65 to 90 
pairs with one pair to a size. 

Color and finish of leather is important too, in the matter of 
lines of shoes to be carried. When new colors or finishes are featur- 
ed as likely sellers, we dare not leave them out of our buying pro- 
gramme until the selling season arrives, because of the necessity for 
having all the new and called for shades in stock at the beginning 
of the season. : 

Frequently, if a new color or finish does not “take” with the pub- 
lic, we unexpectedly find ourselves left with several thousand dollars 
worth of shoes in these new shades or finishes and have an unlooked 
for demand for the more conservative colors or finishes, for which 
we must provide additional stock immediately. 

There is no limit at all as to how far you can go in developing 
unit control, but I have found that the first type of expense to be 
discontinued during a period of depression is, in a good many cases, 
this kind of expense, and if a system will not benefit the business 
during the depression it would seem to be unnecessary—I con- 
sider unit control generally too costly, very seldom up to date suffi- 
ciently to be of real value to the practical and experienced buyer and 
more of an historical record rather than a guide. 

Control by Price Lines 

Control by price lines has some commendation, and it may be 
applied to certain department, such as ready-to-wear and apparel 
departments. 

I believe that control by dollar is the most satisfactory. I be- 
lieve it is advantageous to sectionalize some of the larger departments 
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wherever it is logical. This can be a purely departmental arrange- 
ment and when properly planned, working budgets can be set up 
for the department’s guidance, first by these sections and then in 
total for the department. 

However, one has always to be guided by the additional cost of 
doing additional work, which should always be in the proper ratio. 


Why Have Budgetary Control? 

Budgetary control provides for a comparison of the figures in- 
dicating current performance against predetermined goals. Every 
business, regardless of whether or not it is using budgetary control, 
makes some attempt to compare current results obtained, against a 
budget, or the records of the previous year. Where budgetary con- 
tol has not been installed, the only comparative figures available 
are the results of last year. While this type of comparison is better 
than no comparison at all, it is about all that can be said of the prac- 
tice. 

Previous year’s figures are based upon both internal and external 
conditions which existed during that period but which in all prob- 
ability do not exist at the time the current year’s figures are compiled. 

Many elements of previous year’s figures indicate conditions which 
are different today—prices, products, consumer demand, methods of 
manufacture and distribution, may all have been revised and changed. 

Previous year’s records of performance may never have repre- 
sented satisfactory performance. 

There is nothing magical or perfect in prior years figures to in- 
dicate that they are worth using as a standard of comparison. 

Previous year’s figures are merely a makeshift. 

I do not wish to imply that such figures have no use at all. They 
serve an important function for use as part of the basic data to be 
considered in building budgets. 

They indicate the trend of past performances and disclose what 
has happened. 

After the previous years figures have been utilized to portray 
the lessons of past performance and a new budget has been establish- 
ed, that is to say, taking into consideration previous years figures 
as well as many other factors, the old figures should be forgotten. 

The one exception to this statement—if there is any exception 
at all—pertains to showing of previous year’s figures on the final 
balance sheet and statement of profit and loss, indicating the com- 
parative utilization of capital during previous years. 

Little effort, of course, is required to prepare this data, because 
totals only are shown. 

The real comparison, and the only one that has tangible value 
is that indicating results obtained against a budget. 

It has been said that pronounced losses are better medicine for 
an organization than mediocre profits. 

When a company suffers large financial reverses, the executives 
are brought to their senses with a jolt, and will probably take very 
aggressive action to correct the condition that caused the losses. As 
long as mediocre profits are obtained, the same executives are too 
often content to drift and hope to work out of the condition without 
having to face the basic facts responsible for the situation. 


Importance of Budgets to Those Financially Interested 


There are many interested in the success of a business enter- 
prise who are not active in its routine operation in such a way as to 
permit their knowing what is going on. Therefore, some type of 
control or plan is needed to present to those individuals sufficient data 
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for them to decide upon the merits of the company’s programme, and 
its chances of success in attaining it. 

Budgetary control accomplishes this result. 

It is always difficult to borrow money, even under normal 7on- 
ditions, and frequently it is impossible. Also the suspicion is arous- 
ed, if a firm waits to seek additional capital until within twenty-four 
hours of needing it, that its affairs are in bad shape, and the risk is 
probably a poor one. 

Such a criticism may be unjust, because there is a legitimate need 
for additional finances, but the suspicion always lurks in the minds of 
the bankers that if the executive knew what they were doing, they 
would either have discovered the necessity for these funds earlier, 
or would have avoided the condition which now forces them to ask 
for assistance. 

All businesses have peak periods during seasons, and must neces- 
sarily bring in the merchandise in advance of the selling period. 

Budgetary control supplies the essential data to determine the 
extent to which such financing is required, considerably in advance 
of the time the funds are needed, so that there is a sufficient interval 
in which to make adequate provision. 

The banker who is approached by executives operating under 
budgetary control is not only able to arrange to provide funds in an 
orderly manner, but he also is put in possession of a picture indicat- 
ing the probable chance that sales volume will develop to an extent 
sufficient to enable the company to repay the loan on the scheduled 
date. Under certain conditions it may be necessary to borrow money 
to re-establish a declining business. 

Frequently, manufacturing or retail enterprises are allowed to 
degenerate to a point where they are running on their own momentum, 
a practice that may succeed during boom years, but is an abject 
failure when times are turbulent. 

The only chance a declining business has to borrow money is 
to convince a banker or other source of wealth that steps have been 
taken to place every phase of activity under budgetary control, which 
eee that if certain definite steps are taken the result will be 
a profit. 

: The banker will want to know what the possible future is for 
me senernenne, in order to decide the degree of risk involved in making 
the loan. . 

Granting the fact that budgetary control discloses a justification 
for continuing the business and the making of all the sacrifices that 
may be involved, the banker will want to know whether the manage- 
ment has acquired the state of mind so essential to carry the busi- 
ness through the vicissitudes of the future. 

Just imagine yourselves for the moment as a committee of 
bankers, considering the question of credit for two merchants. These 
two merchants we will say, retail very similar commodities. 

Merchant number one presents his future programme based on a 
budget made up by the managers of the various departments and 
supported by real reasons for the figures as shown, namely— 


Stock on hand week by week. 

Current commitments. 

The purchases he is going to charge into his purchase account 
week by week. 

Sales, week by week. 

Mark-downs. 

Inventory shortage. 

Maintained gross gain. 
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Merchant number one will also be able to present as supporting 
his case his previous experience (assuming he has been operating a 
budgetary control for some time). 

Merchant number two will present his future programme more 
than likely made up either by himself or his accountant based on 
hopes and hunches. 

It would take very little of our imagination to decide which of 
oe two merchants would be considered by the banker to be the better 
risk. 
Budgetary control offers a means for the directors to secure the 
fundamental information essential to the determination of policies 
and at the same time provides reports which enable them to judge 
the extent to which the officers of the company are carrying out the 
programme and the degree to which the approved policies are attaining 
success. 

The officers selected by the directors to carry out the policies of 
the board have a dual function to perform in discharging their re- 
sponsibilities; namely— 

1. The determination of the exact facts essential to the prepara- 

tion of data adequate for submission to directors, 

2. Carrying to a successful conclusion the operating plans adopt- 

ed by the board of directors. 

The assembling of all of the relevant factors into a business 
plan or budget will enable the officers to submit to the directors for 
their approval a proposed operating programme for the ensuing season. 

This programme will state the cash requirements, the estimated 
results from a net profit standpoint and the fundamental facts on 
which such a programme is based. 

When the directors have passed on the desirability of such a 
programme, the officers of the company know what is expected of 
them and are in a position to judge the adequacy of their success 
in terms of the fulfilment of the plans prepared. 

A frequent cause of failure to make profits is the lack of co- 
ordination of the various activities of the business. 

There is a constant tendency for one department which may be 
headed by an aggressive personality to dominate company activities 
to the detriment of the correct functioning of other departments. 
Such personalities are usually engaged in attempting to make their 
own place in the sun without regard to the effect of their ambition on 
the success of the business. 

Budgetary control administered by a budget committee support- 
ed by the president serves as an effective leveller of personalities 
and subordinates each executive’s influence to its proper place. 

The position of any one executive and the scope of his authority 
are not left to chance, but are fixed before a wheel turns. 

Under this plan each executive must exert his best effort to pull 
his own end of the programme into line and has little time to worry 
about his associates. 

One of the early steps to be taken prior to beginning the real 
work of installing budgetary control is the setting up of a definite 
plan of organization. 

There can be no doubt as to where the jurisdiction of one exe- 
cutive ends and where another assumes authority for guiding the 
actions of the various departments involved in the transaction. 

While this seems obvious, laxity in defining responsibility has 
ruined many organizations. 

There must be a positive responsibility for performance of every 
act involved in carrying out the operating programmes. 
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The executive organization in a large retail store generally con- 
sists of the following: 


President 

Chief accountant or controller 
General manager of branches 
Building superintendent 

Store superintendent 

Sales manager 

Merchandise manager. 


How Do We Instal Budgetary Control? 

Up to now we have been discussing the necessity for budgetary 
control; why we should have a budgetary control. Now let us dis- 
cuss the procedure necessary to instal a budget, and what the effect 
is on the personnel. 

Just about 13 years ago, without experience, I made my first at- 
tempt at building a budget for our company. I assembled the pre- 
vious year’s expenses for a season without any regard for weeks or 
months, and even at that time we had good accounting and recording, 
but I can assure you I soon discovered that our set up of expenses by 
classification would have to be radically changed and one of the first 
things we had to do was to re-vamp all our expense accounts. 

We first set them up by department responsibility and super- 
vision responsibility, then re-classified them for distribution. This 
gave us lots of experience, and taught us many lessons which led us 
to clarify our expense accounting, and we did not in any way try 
to launch the budgetting programme until after the first year of ex- 
periment. 

During this experimental stage, it was most interesting to meet 
the various obstacles which seemed almost unsurmountable and it was 
not an uncommon expression as we proceeded, to hear one or the 
other say “I don’t think it will go over”. 

After the first year we prepared our forms and asked the depart- 
ment managers to prepare their first budget for the company. As 
you may be sure, this was received by the department managers with 
great resistance. 

Even some of the executives looked upon it as the head office 
trying to impose upon the managers of the various departments 
bookkeeping and the preparation of statistics, which, in their opinion 
was just a lot of red tape. 

The launching of a budgetting programme should be done by a 
man who has an all round knowledge of the operations and rami- 
fications of the business, and it would be useless to try and carry 
this development out with a weak-kneed individual. 

It has been most interesting to note the progress of budgetary 
control in our store and the other branches of our business over a 
period of years. I remember, in the year 1930, three senior execu- 
tives of a department store in Tokio, Japan went over our budgets 
departmentally, and they were amazed at the close comparison be- 
tween the forecasted and actual figures. Using his own expression 
just before they left us, one of the three who was the sales manager 
said “That budget was not built by man, it was built by God”. 

As I have previously mentioned budgetary control cannot be 
successfully launched in a week, or a month, or even a year. A lot 
of the success will be dependent upon the patience used and the con- 
stant training and development of the men in your business. After 
all, doesn’t it always give one a great deal of pride and encourage- 
ment to have in the organization a group of men and women who are 
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kept constantly on the alert, and by a process of education learn to 
know more of their business as each day goes by. 

Budgetary control in our business has had great influence in 
teaching minor executives all the functions of merchandising, com- 
pelling them to understand and carefully control all the items which 
enter into net profits, from sales to expense. 

It has been most successful in the manner in which it has develop- 
ed the managers’ ability to use and interpret figures properly. 

I would not for a moment have you think that I am trying to 
tell you that all businesses are successful with budgetary control. 
There still is and always will be better and poorer management. 

The better management will, I believe, benefit from the intro- 
duction of budgetary control, and the poorer management will have a 
much better chance of improving their condition if they introduce 
budgetary control into their business. 

I should like to elaborate a little on the importance of the ac- 
counting system as regards budgetary control. I do not believe that 
any business can endure under existing competitive conditions unless 
it is underpinned with reliable accounts and costs. The soundness 
of the organization having been assured, the accounting system should 
be so designed as to classify, record and report, financial operations 
and results along the lines of the organization. 

The budget should be constructed on the same plan. The three 
should co-ordinate. 

Just to explain the need of accounting revision necessary in some 
companies—I heard of one company who found at the start of the 
budget installation that they had many classes of expenditure for 
which no one in particular accepted any responsibility. In fact many 
of their executives did not realize how much their organization was 
spending or with what they were being charged. It therefore be- 
came necessary to revise the accounting methods so as to establish 
more definite responsibility for every dollar the company spent and 
to educate the executives to a better understanding of the accounts 
for which they were to be held responsible. I do not believe, however, 
that that is generally true today. I would venture to say that there 
has been more progress made in the accounting section of any busi- 
ness during the past ten years than at any period in the history of 
business accounting. I would go farther, and say that a large amount 
of credit is due such an organization as is represented here tonight. 
Comparing notes and discussing your own problems with each other 
must all help to stimulate you in your own sphere. 

Let us proceed with the building of the budget. A net profit, 
in most cases, just does not happen, but is the result of a carefully 
prepared course of action and a definite control of operations. 

A budget should be something which comes up from below, from 
where the operation takes place. It should reflect as nearly as pos- 
sible the belief of those responsible for each department of the busi- 
ness as to what actually will happen. There is no room for the 
optimist who estimates a smaller investment, larger profit rate and 
less expenses than he believes will actually transpire, whereas, there 
is no room for the pessimist who leaves out of the essential consid- 
erations, items which his better judgment dictates should be in. 

For instance: The pessimist will always ask for more stock than 
he needs and more expense than he needs, undertakes less than he be- 
lieves he will get and less margin of profit he believes his experience 
will be: In other words, the pessimist just loves to leave a few soft 
cushions that he can fall on when convenient. ‘ ; 

There is another type of operator whom we might call the slavish 
type. 
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This operator you will find marks the selling price on his mer- 
chandise generally according to his budget without proper regard 
for the cost. 

You will find he takes only sufficient mark-downs week by week 
to match his budget of mark-downs without the necessary serious 
regard for the condition of certain slow moving lines or seasonal] or 
style lines of merchandise which should be dealt with at once re- 
gardless of budget because of the further resultant loss if the de- 
cision for action is postponed. 

In the first place a carefully prepared merchandise programme or 
budget requires on the part of the buyer an analysis of past per- 
formances and a decision to repeat certain successful operations, and 
to avoid unsatisfactory experiences. He is forced to examine all of 
his day by day results of the corresponding period last year and by 
examination he will discover that many things he did last year which 
proved to be successful, cannot be accomplished this year. This 
will lead him to look for new enterprise and by this process of analysis 
of his operations he will feel a much higher sense of responsibility in 
carrying out the plans which he has had a part in making. This in 
itself will manifestly increase the possibility of net profit. 

It is important that practical, simple forms be developed for rec- 
ording the budget figures. 

We have found it simple and practical to have a sheet for each 
subject or factor which has to do with the budget, as to sales, pur- 
chases, mark-up, mark-downs, and stock on hand. These are the 
figures by which the success of the operations can be measured cur- 
rently. If the buyer is meeting his budgeted sales, the purchases 
mark-up and mark-downs will show whether he is doing it at a sacri- 
fice of maintained mark-up. 

Similarly, the stock figure wiil indicate whether he is keeping his 
stock down, and is thus avoiding later mark-downs. 

In addition, separate sheets are provided dealing with each ex- 
pense account. 

The first item to be budgeted is sales, for it is upon the expected 
sales or revenue that all other budgets are based. The amount of 
sales governs, to a large extent, the amount of stock which should be 
carried, the purchases to be made, and the expenses necessary to obtain 
the budgeted volume of sales. 

Hunches, or hopes, have no place in a: well-developed budget. 

- oe planning sales, the following factors should be carefully con- 
sidered: 

The normal rate of growth of the business. 

Past experiences, but without too much emphasis upon last years 

business. 

General business conditions and the effect of these conditions upon 

the particular line of merchandise. 

Change in styles, customs or buying habits, such as the addition 

or elimination of certain lines; expansion or contraction of the 

selling space, etc. 

Conservative sales budgets usually result in better sales promotion 
and larger ultimate net profit, than an attempt to reach an artificial 
sales volume through forced merchandising, low mark-up and high 
advertising expense. 

(At this juncture were shown or the lantern-screen more than 

a dozen samples of budget sheets in operation in a retail store). 

In closing, I should like to express to you all my appreciation for 
your patience. I trust that this paper has conveyed to you some 
thought that you may develop and that you and the company with 
which you are associated, will reap some benefit therefrom. 
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Banking Systems of England, 
United States and Canada 


By JOHN PERCIVAL DAY, B.A., B.Se., (London), 
D. PHIL, (St. Andrews) 
Professor of Economics, McGill University 


(Before Montreal Chapter, November 17, 1933) 


MODERN bank performs so many different services for its cus- 
A tomers that any catalogue of such would be a very lengthy list, 

but, if we consider the banking system as a whole, there are four 
services which appear to me to be particularly demanded: (1) to take 
charge of the cash savings with safety, and possibly with advantage, 
to the depositor, (2) on the basis of these deposits, to provide working 
capital to industry with adequate discretion, (3) to facilitate payments 
by making possible the use of cheques and the clearing system, and 
possibly by the provision of bank notes, (4) to co-operate with the 
Government Ministry of Finance in such control of general monetary 
and credit policy as will best serve the interests of the whole commun- 
ity. In the time at my disposal tonight, I propose to deal briefly and 
comparatively with how the banking systems of the three countries 
seek to fulfil these four functions. 

Safeguarding of Deposits. 

Whether the deposits in the banks are safe depends and must 
always depend, primarily on the moral character and technical ability 
of the banking authorities, but the organisation of the banking system 
can be such as to strengthen or weaken the degree of safety. In 
Canada we have ten chartered banks; in England there are the “big 
five’ doing the bulk of the business; but in the United States there 
were at the end of 1925 over 28,000 in dependent banks and still are 
over 18,000. The preference for the unit bank in the States over the 
branch bank system can be explained but not justified, and from the 
point of view of safety to depositors it is obvious common sense that 
a few strong banks can withstand difficulties which would engulf and 
sweep away a number of petty banks with inadequate resources. In 
1930, 1845 banks in the United States suspended payment; in 1931, 
2298; and in 1932, 1453; or for those three years on an average more 
than five banks suspended payment every working day. In March 
1933 there was, as we all well remember, a nation-wide collapse, and 
since that date the table of figures for the number of banks suspend- 
ing payment has been deleted from the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
During the whole of the depression, there has been no need for any 
bank in Canada or England to suspend payment. Branch banking is, 
of course, not unknown in the States and the tendency has been for 
the laws to become more elastic. Apart from this matter of the 
number and size of banks affecting security, there are other considera- 
tions. It is thought that safety of deposits might be ensured by 
statutory legislation as to reserve or by government or mutual guaran- 
tee. In the United States, all banks belonging to the Federal Res- 
erve System have to keep 3% of their time deposits and a larger per- 
centage (13, 10 or 7 depending on the size of the city) of the demand 
deposits as an actual net balance with a Federal Reserve Bank. In 
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Canada and England no statutory reserve against deposits has to be 
kept, though the Canadian Macmillian Report recommends that 5% 
of liabilities against deposits should be kept with the proposed new 
Central Bank. The absence of any regulation for statutory reserves 
does not impair the safety of the deposits. If the Government lays 
down that a definite reserve must be kept, the amount is probably too 
large for prosperous times and too small for real trouble; the tendency 
is for the bankers to believe that, if the amount is maintained, they 
must be safe, and they get lulled into a false security. Furthermore, 
a reserve is for use rather than ornament, but to use it under such 
legislation means breaking the law. It is a better plan to leave the 
banks free to use their own judgment as to the amount of reserve 
necessary, strengthening it in difficult times and allowing the excess 
to run off when the business atmosphere is clear of threatening trouble. 
On the other hand, when, as in the States, you are dealing with a vast 
number of small and badly-managed banks, some rule of thumb may 
be of service. 

The United States have just recently passed legislation providing 
a 100% guarantee of banking deposits up to $10,000 and a smaller per- 
centage guarantee on larger amounts, to come into effect on Ist July 
1934. The details we have no time to study now, but the principle of 
guaranteed deposits is bad. A depositor need no longer worry about 
the choice of a bank, any benk will do, and he will naturally prefer 
the bank which lends most lavishly. The bankers need no longer 
be restrained by the fear that the depositors might lose their money 
and will be tempted into granting unduly easy credit, especially since 
a policy of sound caution will no longer attract depositors seeking 
safety. The principle puts a premium on adventurous banking and 
penalises the well-managed banks to meet the losses. It has already 
been tried in eight States of the Union and proved a failure. 

Another arrangement aiming at safeguarding depositors is the 
double liability on the shareholders of a bank, which exists in Canada 
and the States but not in England. 

The depositor looks not merely for safety but for some interest on 
his balance. Usually no interest is paid on current accounts ,i.e., what 
are called demand deposits in the States, but only on deposit accounts 
which Americans call time deposits. In Canada the depositor appears 
to be somewhat petted, inasmuch as he often gets interest on what 
are practically current accounts, while also. his interest rates are 
maintained at a high figure even in times of depression. Quite re- 
cently 3% was being paid by Canadian banks at a time when British 
banks paid only % of 1% on time deposits. Even today the 2% Cana- 
dian rate must seek its justification in sentiment rather than cold 
business sense. 

The Provision of Working Cuapital to Industry 

It is hardly possible to discuss here the degree of discretion with 
which the banks of the three countries conduct their loan policy, but, 
generally speaking, the banks are only prepared to make loans 
and advances for current and seasonal requirements for relatively 
short periods. If industry needs capital for extensions or new en- 
terprises, it must seek it from the real savings of the people and not 
from the banks. The German system is rather different in this res- 
pect, many banks being intimately linked up with certain industries. 
Of course, it sometimes happens that a bank to save its short loans 
will lend additional help to an industry in difficulties and in that way 
get more of its funds tied up than it would normally care to have. 
The English banks, and probably the others, guide their policy by a 
percentage distribution of assets; thus one large English bank aims at 
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7% of its funds being lent at call or short notice, 15% in bills, and 
55% in loans and advances, the remainder being cash or investments. 
A bank lending too freely would find the clearing balances against it, 
and, losing cash, would be obliged to pull up, but if all the banks 
are lending too freely, this check does not operate. The pace of 
general credit expansion or contraction is a matter of fundamental 
importance, but is best dealt with under my last heading of general 
monetary policy. Broadly speaking, banks under the spur of competi- 
tion tend to lend too lavishly in times of boom, and, through nervous- 
ness, too little in times of depression. Cheap money is the orthodox 
cure for a depression, but bankers seem constitutionally averse to 
trying it until they are so glutted with gilt-edged investments paying 
low rates of interest that they at last endeavour to encourage possible 
borrowers by easier terms. It may be mentioned here that the branch- 
banking system permits a greater mobility of loanable funds. 
Facilitation of Payments 

All three countries have developed the use of cheques and the 
clearing system to the great convenience of the public. In Canada, 
the banks make a small charge for collection on out-of-town cheques; 
in England, they do not. It is reasonable for the banks to charge for 
their services but it might be better if the charge could be made in 
some manner other than one which directly discourage the use of 
cheques. Convenience of payment has also been helped by the issue 
of paper money instead of coin. Here the practice is different in all 
three countries. The English government issues no paper money, 
the Canadian and United States governments do. The Bank of Eng- 
land has a complete monopoly of bank note issue in England; in Can- 
ada all the chartered banks may issue notes; in the United States 
all the banks may issue notes but the issue of notes by State banks, 
i.e., banks operating under State and not Federal laws, is so heavily 
taxed that it is unprofitable and none are issued. Insofar as Govern- 
met or Bank notes are issued unit for unit against gold, it is a mere 
convenience to the public with no profit to the issuer, but in all three 
countries some extension of the issue is permitted. The regulation of 
the fiduciary issue is a matter of great importance. The actual details 
are too involved to discuss here, but the English principle has been of 
a fixed fiduciary issue, while the United States have a proportionate 
fiduciary issue. Each has advantages and disadvantages. A fixed 
fiduciary issue limits currency expansion. £100 worth of additional 
gold only permits an extension of £100 of notes, whereas in the States 
$40 of gold would permit $100 of notes, the notes only requiring a 
40% gold cover. On the other hand, currency restriction is easier 
in England; a loss of £40 in gold involves a withdrawal of £40 in cur- 
rency, but a loss of $40 in U.S. gold might involve a withdrawal of 
$100 in notes. Both systems are mitigated in practice; the English 
one permits an expansion of the fixed fiduciary issue for two years by 
Treasury sanction; the U.S. system is affected by the fact that they 
have hitherto had a very considerable surplus of gold above the legal 
requirements. In Canada we have for the Dominion notes a combina- 
tion system, having a fixed fiduciary issue of 63% millions and a 
fluctuating issue varying with the Advances under the Finance Act. 

Orthodox opinion is now in favour of paper money being issued 
neither by the banks nor by the government but only by a central 
bank, and, if one were sketching an ideal arrangement for a completely 
new community. that would doubtless be best, but where the issue 
of notes by the commercial banks has been permitted there are very 
serious disadvantages in taking it away. Apart from weakening the 
banks by arbitrarily removing a source of revenue, the result would 
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be the necessary closing of small remote branches whose operation 
has only been made possible by an inexpensive currency, unissued 
bank notes in their tills not tying up any of the bank’s resources. The 
Macmillian Report’s majority recommendation that the Chartered 
Banks notes issue should be progressively retired is both unnecessary 
and unwise. 

The Control of General Monetary and Credit Policy 

While the previously discussed functions of the banking system 
are important, it is the control of general monetary and credit policy 
which is of outstanding interest today. What is desired is a power 
of control over currency and credit which will succeed in maintaining 
the purchasing power of the monetary unit at whatever level best suits 
the economic progress of the country and will give the necessary 
confidence to all who have to contract monetary obligations. There 
is no question but that the English banking system is much the most 
satisfactory of the three in this respect. To describe it fully would 
take a book, but its fundamental merits lie in these points: the Bank 
of England is the accepted leader; it possesses the necessary degree 
of independence of the Government, while, through constant and regu- 
lar meetings between the Treasury officials and the Bank of director- 
ate, harmonious co-operation is maintained. The commercial banks 
keep their reserves with the Bank of England and by custom, not law, 
their expansion of credit varies with the amount of these reserves. 
The Bank of England can control the amount of these reserves, e.g., 
if the commercial banks called in their money from the bill brokers 
or allowed some of their holdings of Treasury bills to run off and paid 
the funds so acquired in to increase their reserves at the Bank of 
England, the Bank could sell some of its holdings of securities in the 
open market, thereby depleting the commercial banks’ reserves as the 
purchasers draw on their deposits to pay for them. The mechanism 
of control has been improved towards perfection in many ways, but 
the essence is that the commercial banks almost invariably acknowl- 
edge the Bank’s leadership and support its policies, while recalcitrance, 
if ever forthcoming, could be disciplined. In England, therefore, 
there is for the control of general monetary and credit policy a single 
responsible authority, specialised for that function, with adequate 
powers and sufficient independence, and possessing the prestige and 
competence which command obedience and loyalty. One of the few 
criticisms of the system is that the Bank of Bngland has too great a 
passion for secrecy, leading at times to misunderstanding and mystifi- 
cation as to its real policy. 

In the United States the responsible authority for the control of 
monetary and credit policy was intended to be the Federal Reserve 
Board, which publishes a wealth of information and certainly works 
in the open. It has, however, to operate through twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks which have at times shown a lack of co-operation that 
required discipline. Furthermore, the Federal Reserve System at the 
end of 1932 included 6011 National Banks and 805 State Banks out 
of a total of 18,390 banks of all sorts, so that a large number of banks 
are outside the System altogether. The Federal Reserve Board itself 
is not sufficiently independent of the Government and is open to politic- 
al pressure, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency being ex-officio members and the other members being ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Again, the member banks have not given unqualified support 
to the Board’s policies in the past. The whole system was only estab- 
lished in 1914 and its technique and operations have had to be devel- 
oped during the tremendous upsets of War and post-war circumstances, 
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Considering all these facts, it is not surprising that the effectiveness 
of the control by the board is still unsatisfactory and, indeed, at the 
present time emergency legislation has given the president over- 
riding powers. 

In Canada, the control of general monetary and credit policy has 
been either lacking altogether or shared in an obscure and confused 
manner between the ten chartered banks and the Ministry of Finance. 
A competent central bank in this country would, as I have said else- 
where, be able to give the leadership in general credit policy, a leader- 
ship justified by the knowledge gained by specialisation for that func- 
tion untrammelled by the distractions of an ordinary commercial 
banking practice, and, if given sufficient powers, would take the res- 
ponsibility of bringing the banks quickly into line, into an agreement 
which in any case they would later have reached by economic compul- 
sion. But it must be a central bank of the right kind, free from 
political pressure, and sufficiently competent to deserve and obtain the 
confidence and habitual support of the chartered banks in following 
out its policies. The wrong sort of central bank would be a disaster 
to the country, the right sort the banks ought to welcome as a pro- 
tection from the repercussions of foreign economic upheavals, as a 
curb on unsound Government finance, and, in general, as helping to 
keep a fair field for their activities. The impression I received from 
a first glance over the Canadian Macmillian Report is that Mr. Brown- 
lee wants the wrong sort of central bank, the two Canadian bankers 
prefer not to attempt to establish one rather than run the risk of 
having the wrong sort, while the English members advocate the right 
sort without bothering much about our chances of getting it. 





Accountant — Are You a Fact Dealer? 
(From “Canadian Office’) 


CCOUNTANTS, in what lies the greater part of your value to 
A the firm you serve? Here is an interesting question, and one 

from the consideration of which you may easily profit. 

Your integrity is worth a great deal of course. You are keeper 
of the firm’s funds, yes, and perhaps more important than that, 
keeper of the firm’s goodwill and private business. 

You bill out the firm’s trading, collect the money for it, bank 
this money and distribute it. 

Then in some mysterious way after numerous postings and 
enterings, you balance journals anl ledgers and finally prepare a 
statement which shows whether the firm has made a profit or a loss. 

The clerical part of this work is performed by your assistants, 
but its supervision is carried out by yourself, and well you may 
say this is important and responsible work. It is. 

But in our opinion the carrying out of this work represents only 
a small part of your value, as the firm’s accountant. It is when 
this work is complete that you throw off your coat, roll up your 
sleeves and get down to the real business of giving your firm a 
diagnosis. 

Your Profit or Loss Statement and your balance sheets reveal 
certain conditions, but in what way shall these conditions be met? 
This is your problem—the accountant’s problem. An accountant’s 
sole value may depend on his success or failure to get the firm he 
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serves to take its head out of the sand. How will he accomplish 
this—by producing facts, cold, hard facts. Accountants if you are 
to succeed you must be a dealer in facts. 

Who on the staff is better fitted for this task than yourself? 
Who has a greater opportunity to tackle it? Yet oddly enough even 
in businesses which are large enough to get the most part of their 
work accurately allocated, we find the job of producing business 
facts undertaken by anyone on the staff who happens to be enter- 
prising and intelligent enough to feel the need of them—the sales 
manager, the advertising manager, the shop’s foreman, the service 
man. The result of this is similar to the result which might obtain 
if the accountant attempted to create sales campaigns, write copy, 
or direct the factory. In some few cases where a sales manager, 
advertising manager, or foreman has an analytical mind and an 
accountant’s training, he makes a pretty fair job of producing his 
facts, but for the most part the facts produced in this way are 
hopelessly inaccurate 

Accountants, if you wish to ascertain how well equipped you are 
as a fact merchant, take the Profit and Loss statement of your firm 
for last month. It doesn’t make any difference whether a profit 
or a loss is shown, your analysis must be carried out in the same way. 

Take the sales first, and ask yourself—What should these amount 
to? You will have to take the following into consideration: 

(a) The normal expectancy of sales on the particular product 
in question. 

, (b) Conditions in 1933, and their effect on normal expectancy 
of sales. 

When you have dealt with the sales you are in a position to deal 
with expenses. Have a look at travelling expenses, salesmen’s com- 
missions and salaries, advertising, office salaries, rent, etc., etc. 

If sales expectancy of 1933 is $10,000, and actual sales $8,000, 
the figure for these expense items will be vastly different than if sales 
expectancy is $8,000, and actual sales $8,000. This reasoning may 
sound elementary. It is. If you have facts before you. If you 
haven’t facts before you, it is not only difficult, it is impossible. You 
cannot guess at the sales expectancy of a product. You cannot 
guess at figures for expenses. You must have a solid foundation on 
which to base your reasoning, and that solid foundation, my friends, 
must be nothing else but our old friend, FACTS. 

The sales manager may talk about getting sales out of a blue sky; 
the foreman may talk about breaking production records. This is 
well enough for them. It comprises a part of their business. Often, 
it is through the medium of enthusiasm and that alone, that a sales 
manager gets the sales staff to bring the sales up to expectancy, 
that a foreman gets his men up to time, but you, the accountant, 
cannot deal in the generalities which may colour the lives of these 
other executives. You must deal in facts, and you must bring these 
facts home to the rest of the staff. 

Supply facts to your sales manager, the service man, the fore- 
man, the advertising manager. In most cases you will not have 
to give any instruction as to how these facts should be used. You 
will find these executives thirsting for facts. 





Vicar—And your daughter, Mrs. Binks—the one who is studying 
to be a hospital nurse—how is she? 

Mrs. Binks—Splendid, thank you, sir. Last we ’eard from ’er, 
she was goin’ up for her final contaminations. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE 


Departmental Rulings 














NSTRUMENT board lamps for motor vehicles are now made in 
Canada and are, therefore, not entitled to entry under tariff item 
43d. (This supersedes the ruling in Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 3632). 

Piston pin bushings or bearings for automobile engines, com- 
pletely fabricated for such use in condition as imported, requiring 
only to be fitted by reaming the inside after having been pressed 
into the connecting rod. Tariff item 428a. 

Negative films of celluloid, which have been exposed in a camera 
and developed, and from which positive films are printed. Tariff 
item 238a. 

Glass bottles or jars and caps therefore, when invoiced and packed 
separately, are dealt with as follows,— 

Glass bottles or jars—tariff item 326. 

Caps—according to material and finish (in effect on and after 
25th October, 1933). 





Re Tariff Item 523 (c) 

Collectors were advised by official memorandum, dated October 
80, 1933, as follows:—Memorandum 584, dated the 5th November, 
— is hereby cancelled, and the following ruling substituted there- 
‘or:— 

Woven fabrics wholly of cotton will be permitted entry under 
Tariff Item 523 (c) when composed of single or ply yarns or both, 
provided that the number of hanks of original single yarn used av- 
erages one hundred or more to the pound. 

It, therefore, follows that each pound of fabric, exclusive of 
dressing or sizing materials, must have been made of at least 84,000 
yards of single yarn, even though such single yarns may have been 
twisted together and appear in the fabric as ply yarns. 

For example: A fabric consisting wholly of ply yarns of which 
the individual strands average 100’s or finer may be permitted entry 
under this Tariff item. 

Invoices covering fabrics claimed to be entitled to entry under 
this item should contain sufficient information to prove that the av- 
erage counts of the original single yarns is 100’s or finer. 





New Zealand Trade Agreement, 1932 
Collectors are advised that by Order in Council (P.C. 2283) dated 
1st November, 1933, the New Zealand Trade Agreement, 1932, as 
published in Memorandum No. 534, has been extended for a further 
period of six months from the 24th day of November, 1933. 





Income Tax Ruling Regarding Depreciation 

The maximum depreciation allowable in any period shall be the 
amount incorporated in the profit and loss, surplus or similar account 
in the usual books of record of the taxpayer on the statutory date for 
filing returns, provided the said amount shall not exceed the amount 
allowable under the rates laid down by the Income Tax Division. 

This ruling applies to assessments for fiscal periods ending in 
1933 and periods subsequent thereto. 
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Discount Withdrawn 
Effective November 1, 1933, the Department has decided to with- 
draw the discount of 7 per cent hitherto permitted to manufacturers 
of concrete blocks, on transfer of their products from their manu- 
facturing departments to their unlicensed wholesale branches. 
Other regulations affecting these businesses are continued. 





Departmental Rulings 
Tinners’ hand shears or snips, straight, circular or combination 
types. Tariff item 429f. 
The “Kelley” Electric Floating Machine, per illustration, an 
electrically operated machine for finishing cement floors, and which 
may also be used for scrubbing, waxing and polishing floors. Tariff 


item 427. 
Bass drums, snare or side drums, valveless trumpets and bugles 


are of a class made in Canada and dutiable under tariff item 598. 





Anti-Dumping—Duties on Linens 
(From the Toronto Globe, Nov. 30, 1933) 


Ottawa, Nov. 29.—Two important tariff decisions, one relating 
to importations from the United States and the other to trade with 
Ireland, are announced by the Government. It was made known to- 
day that no dump duty will be imposed by Canada on imports coming 
in from countries of depreciated currencies unless that depreciation 
reaches or exceeds 5 per cent. 

While this ruling will apply to all countries of depreciated cur- 
rencies, it has special reference to business with the United States. 
Thus far, the depreciation of that country’s currency, in terms of 
Canadian money, has not gone beyond 4 per cent, but, if President 
Roosevelt persists in his efforts to devaluate his dollar in order to 
bring commodity price-levels up to those of the year 1926, the ruling 
just announced here must become operative. 

When the Government took action a week ago to safeguard Cana- 
dian industries against the inflow of United States goods on the basis 
of the devaluated dollar, the depreciation of the United States cur- 
rency amounted to less than 2 per cent., and it was suggested in The 
Globe that the Bennett Cabinet had been too quick on the trigger. 
It was recalled that when the Canadian dollar was at a discount of 
20 per cent. and more in the United States that country did not in- 
voke the dumping duty against Canadian goods. The Globe urged 
that it might have been wiser to wait and see how matters fared be- 
fore starting a game that two could play, especially as the devalua- 
tion of the American dollar meant millions of dollars to Canada in the 
=" of her debts en account of borrowings from the United 

tates. 

It is obvious that, while the 5 per cent. leeway now decided upon 
before the currency dump goes on is applicable to any foreign coun- 
try whose currency is depreciated, the principal if not the only coun- 
try affected, is the United States. The currencies of Great Britain, 
France and other important countries with which Canada trades are 
at a premium. 

Of importance to the Irish linen industry is an Order-in-Council 
passed by the Dominion Cabinet to carry into effect the spirit of the 
Conference trade pact between Canada and the United Kingdom and 
Northern Ireland, which calls for reciprocal trade concessions. The 
Order-in-Council provides that “on and after Nov. 20, 1933, the hem- 
ming, hemstitching or embroidering with cotton thread of articles 
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specified in tariff item 540b will not deprive the said articles of the 
benefits of the British preferential tariff thereunder if such hemming, 
hemstitching or embroidering be done in a country enjo the bene- 
fits of the British preferential tariff.” _e 





Duty Reductions 
(From the Financial Post, Dec. 16, 19338) 


Ottawa.—Five reductions in tariff, put into force by order-in- 
eouncil during the past ten days, are to assist manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

The reductions affect hickory billets, discs for the making of 
motor wheels, Seville oranges, insulator cores and piston ring cast- 
ings. All five are raw materials used by manufacturers and not one 
is available in Canada, with the possible exception of hickory billets. 





Regulation 
Wednesday, the 29th day of November, 1933 
The following articles, imported to be used as materials in Cana- 
dian manufactures, are subject to the reduced rates of duties of Cus- 
toms, as hereunder set forth, viz:— 

“Billets of wood, not further manufactured than rough turned 
to dowel form, when imported by manufacturers of baseball bats 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of baseball bats in their 
own factories,— 


British Preferential Tariff 2.306 <8 ccdceseos Free 
PNUCHIMOINACO TAU oo. coven sdviedwateiwewen 10 p.c. 
GGRGUAE RAEI ooo ons cde ve cccieweccevodeces 10 p.c. 


(To be designated as Tariff Item 812). 


Regulation 
Wednesday, the 29th day of November, 1933 
The following articles, imported to be used as materials in Cana- 
dian manufactures, are subject to the reduced rates of duties of Cus- 
toms, as hereunder set forth, viz:— 

“Dises of iron or steel, hot rolled, spun or forged, with or with- 
out centre hole, when imported by manufacturers of disc wheels 
for motor vehicles, other than railway or tramway vehicles, for 
use in the manufacture of such dise wheels in their own factories. 


British Preferential Tarifl .....ccccvccncenes Free 
ENtCrMGCIAUG "TAPE 6 o.5cs-s0 acc sweweccaanees 10 p.e. 
General VMOU os. ics ccc tciesise ce ancmnewens 10 p.c. 


(To be designated as Tariff Item 818). 


Regulation 

Wednesday, the 29th day of November, 1933 
The following goods, imported to be used as materials in Canadian 
manufactures, are hereby transferred to the list of goods which may 
be imported into Canada free of duty under the Intermediate Tariff: 
“Bitter oranges known as Seville oranges, when imported prior 
to the 1st day of April, 1934, by manufacturers, for use exclusively 

in their own factories in the manufacture of marmalade: 


British Preferential Tariil «.ccsccccccecs Free 
Titermiatiate. TOR ike ccicsindasccsusgncd ~ 
General Tarit, per cu. £6, «i. -ccssccccces 5 cents.” 


(To be designated as Tariff Item sib. ) 
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Regulation 

Ottawa, 27th November, 19383. 
The following articles, imported to be used as materials in Cana- 
dian manufactures, are subject to the reduced rates of duties of Cus- 

toms, as hereinafter set forth, viz: 
“Ceramic insulator cores, not further manufactured than 
burned and glazed, not printed or decorated and without fittings, 
when imported by manufacturers of spark plugs in their own 


factories: 
British Preferential Tarifl «...0 6:60:60 0084s 5 p.c. 
ERUGTINGEIALO TOT ooo sieei0 se cice soe ests 10 p.c. 
OEE Ce Re re ae mee rar 45 pie.” 


(To be designated as Tariff Item No. 811). 


Drawback on Imported Spirits Used in The Manufacture of Spirits 
Exported 
Ottawa, 28th November, 1933. 
To Collectors of Customs and Excise, and others concerned: 

The following regulations have been established by Order in 
Council (P.C. 54/2388) dated the 23rd November, 1933, under the 
provisions of Section 286 of the Customs Act, Section 170 of the 
Excise Act and Section 94 of the Special War Revenue Act:— 

Regulations 

1. Subject to the following regulations and restrictions, there 
may be paid to the Canadian licensed manufacturer of distilled spirits 
exported, in the manufacture or production of which imported spirits 
have been used, a drawhack of ninety-nine per cent of the duties of 
Customs or Excise paid and of the sales tax or special excise tax paid 
on the imported spirits entering into the spirits exported, and that 
proof satisfactory to the Minister of National Revenue shall be sub- 
mitted by the claimant that the spirits claimed upon were imported 
spirits upon which duties and taxes had been paid, and such proof 
may be in the form of a certificate from a Collector or other duly 
authorized officer of Excise. to the effect that the records of the Depart- 
ment show that in the manufacture or production of the spirits ex- 
ported, and specially designated in such certificate, there was used a 
stated quantity of imported spirits. 

2. Such drawback shall not be paid unless the duty has been paid 
on the imported spirits so used as aforesaid within three years of 
the date of the exportation of the spirits, exported, nor unless the 
claims as presented at any one time aggregate Ten dollars. 

3. Upon the exportation of any spirits entitled to drawback, Ex- 
port entries, in triplicate, in the usual from (with the words “Subject 
to Drawback” marked on the face of the entry) shall be filed with the 
Collector of Customs and Excise at the Port of exit from Canada, 
naming the conveyance by which, and the country or place to which 
the spirits are to be exported and fully describing the kind and quan- 
tity thereof and also the marks and numbers on the packages. 

4. The claimant shall be required to supply a certificate from the 
proper officer of the foreign Customs that the spirits described in such 
export entry at Canadian Customs were in each case duly landed 
in such foreign country. 

5. The claim for drawback shall be verified under Oath before a 
Collector of Customs and Excise, or Justice of the Peace, to the satis- 
faction of the Minister of National Revenue, in such form as he shall 
prescribe. The Minister of National Revenue may also require in 
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any case the production of such further evidence, in addition to the 
usual averments, as he deems necessary to establish the bona fides of 
the claim. 

6. The following documents shall be delivered with the claim for 

drawback, viz:— 

(a) A copy of the import or other entry showing payment of duty 
on the spirits used in the manufacture or production of the 
spirits on which drawback is claimed. If a copy of this entry, 
however, has been furnished with the previous claim for draw- 
back, it will be sufficient to “refer” to such copy and indicate 
the claim to which it is attached, without furnishing a further 
copy of the entry; 

(b) A copy of the bill of lading of the spirits exported duly certi- 
fied as such by the carrier or his agent; 

(c) A copy of the export entry certified by the Collector of Cus- 
toms and Excise at the Port of exit where the spirits were 
entered for exportation from Canada; 

(d) A certified copy of the export invoice; 

(e) A certificate from the proper officer of the foreign Customs 
that the spirits described in such export entry at Canadian 
Customs were duly landed in such foreign country and duly 
delivered over to the Customs. 

Claims for Drawback under the above regulations should be made 

on Form K-15. 


Fore’ . Currencies 
Vide Memoranda 46: and 461 Supplement No. 1 
Ottawa, 2nd December, 1933. 
To avoid any possible misunderstanding, you are advised that,— 
(1) Where, apart from currency situation, special duty would 
apply on any importation, the application of such special duty will 
not be affected by reason of the fact that the foreign currency of the 
invoice is not depreciated in excess of five per cent, or that the goods 
are imported by mail or express and the value thereof does not exceed 
$10.00. 
(2) Where the depreciation of the foreign currency is in excess of 
five per cent, the special duty due to currency situation applies in 
respect of the entire depreciation. 


Ottawa, 6th December, 1933. 
Supplement No. 3 to Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 3897 
Lubricating Oils 

Under regulations recently issued by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue no tax is imposed on sales of Lubricating 
Oils to a manufacturer or producer of Lubricating Oils when such 
Lubricating Oils are to be further manufactured, compounded, blended, 
or resold in the condition as purchased by him. 

In view of these regulations the United States Federal Tax of 
4c per gallon is not to be included in the fair market value of impor- 
tations of Lubricating Oils by a manufacturer or producer of Lubri- 
cating Oils in Canada. 

A manufacturer or producer has been defined as “a person who 
manufactures or produces Lubricating Oils by means of a process of 
compounding or other manipulation, involving substantially more 
than the mere mixing of taxable oils, or who mixes taxable oils with 
other substances.” 
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A person who merely blends Lubricating Oils, that is to say, 
merely mixes two or more varying grades of Lubricating Oils is not 
regarded is a manufacture or producer. 

Gasoline 

All sales of Gasoline to manufacturers or producers of Gasoline 
in the United States are tax free and the Federal Excise Tax of 1%c 
per gallon is not to be included in the fair market value of importa- 
tions of Gasoline by a manufacturer or producer of Gasoline in Canada. 

Under regulations issued by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment a blender of Gasoline is considered to be a manufacturer or 


producer. f 
This cancels Supplement to Appraisers’ Bulletin 3897, issued 7th 


July, 1932. 


Export Act Amendment. 
Exportation of Intoxicating Liquors to the United States 
Ottawa, 6th December, 1933. 
Vide Memorandum No. 318 and Circular No. 697-C. 

You are advised that after December 5th, 1938, export entries 
may be accepted for intoxicating liquor destined for delivery in the 
United States on presentation of an invoice certified by a United States 
Consular Officer. 

Notification has been received that the United States authorities 
will permit importation of intoxicating liquor into that country only 
under license and that no invoice for export of intoxicating liquor 
to the United States will be certified by their Consular representatives 
except upon presentation of evidence that a license has been issued. 

The several prohibitions against release or removal from ware- 
house, clearance and entry for export, contained in Section 8 of The 
Export Act, will, therefore, not apply to intoxicating liquor destined 
for delivery in the United States of America for which an invoice 
certified by a United States Consular Officer is presented. 


Customs Act—Section 96. 

Bonds on report outward of Wines and Spirituous Liquors. 
Ottawa, 27th December, 1933. 
By Order-in-Council (P.C. 2669) dated 21st December, 1933, it 
is ordered that the provisions of Sub-section 3 of Section 96 of The 
Customs Act, Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 42, shall not 
apply to wines and spirituous liquors in a Canadian port without entry 
thereat for warehouse and for no other purpose than their transorta- 
tion in tansit on a through bill of lading from a port outside of Canada 
to another port of destination outside of Canada via a Canadian port 


or ports. 


Regulation 
Ottawa, 27th December, 1933. 
“Potato starch or potato flour enumerated in Tariff Item 39 
of the Customs Tariff, when imported for use as material in 
Canadian manufactures, shall be subject to the following reduced 
rates of duty until October 1, 1934, the weight of the package 
to be included in the weight for duty: 


British Preferential Tariff ........ tec per pound 
Enibermedinte TAP oocs ices csecsces le per pound 
a ne le per pound.” 


(To be designated as Tariff Item No. 815). 
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The Intermediate Tariff Extended To Germany 
Ottawa, 28th December, 1933. 
Referring to Order in Council (P.C. 598), dated 31st March, 1933, 
published in Supplement 1 to departmental Memorandum No. 602, 
dated 3rd April, 1933, you are advised that by Order in Council (P.C. 
2674), dated 23rd December, 1933, to be published in the Canada 
Gazette of 30th December, 1933, the benefit of the intermediate tariff 
is extended to products originating in and coming from Germany when 
imported direct, conveyed without trans-shipment from a port of 
Germany or from a port of a country enjoying the benefit of the Pref- 
erential or Intermediate Tariff into a sea, lake or river port of Can- 
ada, this agreement to continue in force until repealed by Order in 
Council published in the Canada Gazette. 





TARIFF BOARD 


The Tariff Board, sitting on Appeals on the 19th September, 1933, 
under the provisions of Part II of the Tariff Board Act, has ruled, 
on the same date, as hereunder: 

In the matter of the Appeal brought by Mudge, Watson and Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, that Weftless Tying-up Tape should be 
classified under Tariff Item 542A and not under Tariff Item 532. 

Appeal dismissed. 


The Tariff Board, sitting on Appeals on the 20th September, 1933, 
under the provisions of Part II of the Tariff Board Act, has ruled on 
the same date, as hereunder: 

In the matter of Appeal No. 11 by The Hatchwear Company, 
Calgary, that the cotton fabric called “Woolainette” be held to be 
of a class or kind not made in Canada: Appeal dismissed. 

Ottawa, 20th September, 1933. 


Re Application of Johnston Allen & Company, Limited, of Lurgan, 
Ireland, complaining of the ruling of the Commissioner of Customs 
contained in Memorandum No, 585, Supplement A, dated 10th Decem- 
ber, 1932, amending the ruling of the Commissioner of Customs con- 
tained in Memorandum No. 585, dated 5th November, 1932—item 540 
(b) fixing rates of duty on articles wholly of flax or hemp such as 
sheets, pillow cases, table cloths and napkins, towels and handkerchiefs 
declared not to cover importations of such articles if the same have 
been embroidered with cotton. This declaration to come into effect 
on November 20, 1933. 

Ottawa, September 22, 1933. 


The Tariff Board, sitting on Appeals on the 21st September, 1933, 
under the provisions of Part II of the Tariff Board Act, has ruled on 
the same date, as hereunder: 

In the matter of Appeal No. 13 by Art Electric Construction, 
Toronto, that Electric Air-cooled Fans should not be dutiable under 
Tariff Item b27 in respect of the machinery and 445g in respect of 
the motor: Appeal dismissed. 

Ottawa, 21st September, 1933. 


The Tariff Board sitting on Appeals, on the 13th October, 1933, 
nder the provisions of Part II of The Tariff Board Act, has ruled, 
on the 18th October, 1933, as hereunder:— 
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In the matter of Appeal No. 14 by the Canadian Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, Toronto, against a ruling of the Customs 
Department, viz., That free-wheeling units, when used in the manu- 
facture of the goods enumerated in Tariff Items 438a and 438b, are 
a part of the Transmission within the meaning of Tariff Item 1055, 
Proviso (2). 

Appeal Dismissed. Declaration that free-wheeling units when 
used in accordance with the provisions of Proviso (3) to Tariff Item 
105g are subject to the drawback specified in said Proviso. 

Ottawa, 19th October, 1933. 


The Tariff Board sitting on Appeals, on the 30th October, 1933, 
under the provisions of Part II of The Tariff Board Act, ruled, on 
the 31st October, 1933, as hereunder:— 

In the matter of Appeal No. 16 by L. A. Wilmot, Customs Con- 
sultant, Montreal, respecting the tariff classification of “Bifurcated 
Rivets”: Appeal dismissed. 

Ottawa, 31st October, 1933. 


Tne Tariff Board sitting on Appeals, on the 13th October, 1933, 
under the provisions of Part II of The Tariff Board Act, has ruled, 
on the 18th October, 1933, as hereunder:— 

In the matter of Appeal No. 17 by The Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association of Canada, Montreal, respecting the liability to sales tax 
of a commodity known as “Cyclone Bleach”: Appeal dismissed. 
Ottawa, 31st October, 1933. 


The Tariff Board sitting on Appeals, on the 30th October, 1933, 
under the provisions of Part II of the Tariff Board Act, ruled, on 
the same date, as hereunder:— 

In the matter of Appeal No. 18 by Bret. Pliske, Toronto, respect- 
ing the amount of duty payable upon an aircraft model known as 
“Aeronca C-3”: Appeal dismissed. 

Ottawa, 31st October, 1933. 


The Tariff Board sitting on Appeals, on the 30th October, 1933, 
under the provisions of Part II of The Tariff Board Act, ruled, on 
the same date, as hereunder:— 

In the matter of Appeal No. 19 by Thomas Bonar & Company 
(Canada) Limited, Montreal, respecting ‘the value for duty purposes 
of Jute Twines, that the Appeal must be allowed, on the ground that 
Appraiser’s Bulletin Number 3783 of 3rd December, 1931, ceased to 
be in effect upon 23-24 George V, Chapter 7 coming into effect, and, 
that Appraiser’s Bulletin (Supplement A to 3783), dated May 20, 
1933, was without jurisdiction and never had any force or effect. 
Ottawa, 31st October, 1933. 


The Tariff Board, sitting on Appeals, on the 12th December, 
1943, under the provisions of Part II of The Tariff Board Act, in 
the matter of Appeal No. 20, by Bain, Wilson and Maynard, Customs 
Consultants, Ottawa, on behalf of Mundet Cork and Insulation Limited 
of Toronto, ruled, on the 16th December, 1933, as hereunder:— 

Mundet Cork and Insulation Limited of Toronto having imported 
Tin Plate in three shipments, one from the United Kingdom and two 
from the United States after the first day of June, 1933, and before 
the first day of September 1933, and, having paid duty to the De- 
partment of National Revenue under Tariff Item 383(a) and received 
delivery of the goods, and, the Department of National Revenue having 
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subsequently required an amended entry and payment of duty under 
Tariff Item 383(b) instead of under Tariff Item 383(a), and in ad- 
dition a Special or Dumping Duty demanded as payable under the 
provisions of Section six of The Customs Tariff Act; and, a differ- 
ence having thereupon arisen between the Department of National 
Revenue and the said Mundet Cork and Insulation Limited as to the 
rate of duty payable on the class of goods so imported by Mundet 
Cork and Insulation Limited, the Board declares:— 

That the rates of duty payable on the class of goods so imported 
at the times of the passing of the entries are the rates payable under 
Tariff Item 383 (a) and that such goods so imported are exempt from 
further Customs Duties Special or otherwise. 

Ottawa, December 16, 1933. 


The Tariff Board sitting on Appeals, on the 12th December, 
1933, under the provisions of Part II of The Tariff Board Act, ruled 
on the 20th December, 1933, as hereunder:— 

In the matter of Appeal No. 21 by Toronto Wholesale Fruit Mer- 
chants’ Association, Toronto, respecting the inclusion of weight of 
sawdust, used in packing grapes, when computing weight for duty 
purposes under Tariff Item 94: Appeal dismissed. 

Ottawa, 21st December, 1933. 


The Tariff Board, sitting on Appeals on the 14th November, 1933, 
under the provisions of Part II of the Tariff Board Act, has ruled, 
on the 16th November, 1933, as hereunder: 

In the matter of Appeal No. 22 by The Canadian Fruit and Veg- 
etable Jobbers Association, Ottawa, against ruling of the Department 
of National Revenue that peanuts roasted are manufactured and are 
therefore subject to sales tax: Appeal dismissed. 

Ottawa, 16th November, 1933. 


The Tariff Board, sitting on Appeals, on the 12th December, 1933, 
under the provisions of Part II of The Tariff Board Act, ruled, on 
the 13th December, 1933, as herunder:— 

In the matter of Appeal No. 24 by “La Société des Producteurs 
de Sucre d’Erable de Québec,” for exemption of sales tax on Maple 
Sugar, Maple Butter, Maple Taffy (tire d’érable) and similar products 
—Appeal allowed. 

Held: that the two products referred to in this Appeal and called 
Maple Butter and Maple Taffy (tire d’érable), are “sugar” within the 
meaning of the exemptions of Schedule 3 to the Special War Revenue 


Act. 
Ottawa, 18th December, 1933. 


Pursuant to the request of the Department of National Revenue, 
Customs Division, The Tariff Board declares as follows:— 

Fire Brick used in boilers of plants for generating electricity 
for sale, and, fire brick used by artificial ice companies for use 
in the the boilers of such plants for the production of steam to 
operate compressors in the making of artificial ice for sale, is 
entitled to entry under tariff item 281la. 

The Board was also asked by the Department of National Revenue, 
Customs Division, for a declaration with respect to the tariff classifi- 
cation of Fire Brick used in plants for generating steam where steam 
is produced and sold for the heating of buildings. 
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The Board is of the opinion that a furnace for producing heat 
to be applied to water for the purpose of supplying steam for 
the heating of buildings in the bona fide carrying on, as a busi- 
ness in itself, of the business of selling heat, and not merely the 
disposal by a building owner of excess steam beyond his own re- 
quirements, is a “furnace ... of a manufacturing establishment” 
within the meaning of tariff item 281a, and declares accordingly. 
This declaration is to come into effect upon the date of publica- 
tion thereof in The Canada Gazette. 


TREASURY BOARD 


Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Treasury 
Board, approved by The Deputy of His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the 28th August, 1933. 

The Board recommend that the following regulations be made 
and established under the provisions of Paragraph (L), Section 284 
of the Customs Act:— 

Regulations 

When double bevelled edge cold rolled steel for skate manufac- 
turers, of a class or kind not made in Canada, is imported and used 
in the manufacture of skates, in Canada, there may be paid a draw- 
back of ninety-nine per centum of the duties paid on the imported 
double bevelled edge cold rolled steel so used, provided it is so used 
within three years from the date of importation, and that drawback 
payable under these regulations is in lieu of drawback payable under 
any item of the Customs Tariff, subject to the following conditions, 
viz:— 

(a) The quantity of materials used and amount of duties paid there- 
on shall be ascertained; 

(b) Satisfactory evidence shall be furnished in respect to the manu- 
facture in Canada of the skates. 

The claim for drawback shall be verified under oath before a 
Collector of National Revenue to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of National Revenue, in such form as he shall prescribe, within one 
year after the manufacture of the skates covered by the claim. The 
Minister may also require, in any case, the production of such further 
evidence, in addition to the usual averments, as he may deem neces- 
sary to establish the bonafides of the claim. 


Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Treasury 

Board, approved by His Excellency the Governor General in Coun- 

cil, on the 23rd November, 1933. 

The Board recommend, under the authority of Section 284, Para- 
— (m) of the Customs Act, that the following regulation be estab- 
ished :— 

Regulation 

The following articles, imported to be used as materials in Cana- 
dian manufactures, are subject to the reduced rates of duties of Cus- 
toms, as hereinafter set forth, viz:— 

“Ceramic insulator cores, not further manufactured than burned 

and plazed, not printed or decorated and without fittings, when 

imported by manufacturers of spark plugs in their own factories. 

British Preferential Tariff—5 p.c. 

Intermediate Tariff—10 p.c. 

General Tariff—15 p.c.” 
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Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Treasury 

Board, approved by His Excellency the Governor General in Coun- 

cil, on the 23rd November, 1933. 

The Board recommend, under the authority of Section 284, Para- 
graph (L) of The Customs Act that the following regulation be estab- 
lished :— 

Regulation 

When piston castings and piston ring castings, which have been 
imported into Canada on or before the 31st day of May, 1935, in the 
rough as from the moulds, not machined or otherwise advanced in 
manufacture except by the removal of the gates or fins, are used in 
the manufacture of pistons and piston rings for engines of motor 
vehicles, there may be paid a drawback of fifty per centum of the 
duties paid on the imported castings so used; 

Provided that such drawback shall not be paid unless the duty 
has been paid on the castings, so used as aforesaid, within three years 
of the date of the presentation of the claim for drawback, and the 
claim has been presented within one year after the manufacture of 
the pistons and piston rings covered therby, subject to the following 
conditions, viz:— ; ; 

(a) The quantity of castings used and the amount of duties paid 
thereon shall be ascertained; ; 

(b) Evidence satisfactory to the Minister of National Revenue shall 
be furnished in respect to the manufacture in Canada of the 
pistons and piston rings in which the said castings are claimed 
to have been used; mig 

(c) Satisfactory evidence shall be furnished establishing that the 
pistons and piston rings, upon which drawback is claimed, are 
for use as parts of engines of motor vehicles. 

Claim for drawback shall be verified under oath before a Collector 
of Customs and Excise to the satisfaction of the Minister of National 
Revenue, in such form as he shall prescribe. The Minister’ may also 
require, in any case, the production of such further evidence, in ad- 
dition to the usual averments, as he may deem necessary to establish 
the bona fides of the claim. 





DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 


Whereas the Minister of Finance reports that Item 540 (b) of 
the Customs tariff provides for the free entry into Canada under 
the British Preferential Tariff of articles wholly of flax; 

That the item was framed to carry out an understanding arrived 
at with representatives of the linen industry of Northern Ireland dur- 
ing the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa and the item was 
included in the resulting agreement with the United Kingdom; 

That it has since become evident that articles wholly of flax, in 
almost every instance, require to be finished to a greater or less ex- 
tent with cotton thread, and in that view the Tariff Board ruled on 
September 20, 19338, that Item 540 (b) could not be held to cover 
articles of flax embroidered with cotton; 

That Section 11 of the Customs tariff provides that the Governor 
in Council may make such reductions of duties on goods imported 
into Canada from any other country or cuntries as may be deemed 
reasonable by way of compensation for reductions on Canadian pro- 
ducts granted by any such country or countries; 

That the said Tariff Item 540 (b) was designed to implement 
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the above mentioned understanding in consideration of concessions 
granted to Canada by the United Kingdom, and in the opinion of the 
Minister of Finance it is desirable that the reduction of duty on 
articles wholly of flax intended to be brought about by the provisions 
of said Tariff Item 540 (b) be made effective; 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Finance and under the authority 
of section 11 of the Customs tariff is pleased to approve and doth 
hereby approve the following item as Tariff Item 812:— 

Re Tariff Item 540 (b) 

On and after the 20th November, 1933, the hemming, hemstitching 
or embroidering with cotton thread of articles specified in tariff item 
540 (b) will not deprive the said articles of the benefits of the British 
Preferential Tariff thereunder if such hemming, hemstitching or em- 
broidering be done in a country enjoying the benefits of the British 
Preferential Tariff. 


Thursday, the 21st day of December, 1933. 

Whereas representations have been made to the Minister of 
Finance by manufacturers who use potato starch that it is impossible 
to obtain potato starch made in Canada as the two factories which 
manufacture the article have closed down, owing to shortage of po- 
tatoes of the sort used in manufacturing potato starch; 

And whereas the Minister of Finance is of the opinion that it 
is desirable that the duty on potato starch be reduced; 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Finance and under the authority 
of paragraph (m) of section 284 of the Customs Act, is pleased to 
make the following regulation, and it is hereby made and established 
accordingly :— 

Regulation 

“Potato starch or potato flour enumerated in Tariff Item 39 of 
the Customs Tariff, when imported for use as material in Canadian 
manufactures, shall be subject to the following reduced rates of 
duty until October 1, 1934, the weight of the package to be included 
in the weight for duty: 


British Preferential Tarifl «.<.06.csccsese lec. per pound 
errr le. per pound 
MNS IE 6 55-00: o10eie:seciererae-srere ere le. per pound 





MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 
The following are new members of the Society: 


Montreal 


Ashworth, T., Lymans, Ltd. 
McKinnon, H. B., The Tariff Board, Ottawa, Ont. 


Masse, L., C.P.A., I.P.A., Hull, Que. 
Toronto 


MeNeill, T. L., Robertson Bros., Ltd. 
Tucker, E. ‘Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto. 
Kerr, L. W. Spruce Falls Power 7 A ieee Co., Ltd. 
Maude, F. A., Copp Clark Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton 
Brice, A. E., Brown Boggs Foundry & Machine Oo., Ltd. 
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TORONTO 
Reported by Scott Fyfe, assistant secretary. 














A combination of unfavourable weather conditions and the ap- 
proach of Christmas was held responsible for the first decrease in 
attendance, relative to that of the previous meeting, which has been 
experienced by Toronto Chapter this season. At that, there were 
some forty odd members and their guests on hand to hear Mr. W. G. 
Berner of the Toronto Carpet Manufacturing Co., Ltd., present his 
talk on “Textile Costs”. Mr. Berner outlined in detail the various 
operations entailed in the making of the products of his company, 
and went on to show how the costs are apportioned. It was a tech- 
nical address given by a man with a thorough knowledge of what he 
was talking about. Consequently, the evening was of practical value 
to those who did attend. 

On January 24th the Chapter begins the new year on the right 
foot by having Mr. J. E. Carruthers of the Dominion Motors, Ltd., 
discuss “Import and Export Problems”. Mr. Carruthers, a director 
of his company, and a former chairman of this Chapter, has had wide 
experience in matters of foreign trade and is certain to provide one 
of the best talks of the season. In view of the present interest in 
tariffs, his subject is particularly timely. 


CENTRAL ONTARIO 
Reported by W. A. McKague, general secretary. 





Harold A. Shiach, F.C.A., of Rutherford Williamson & Company, 
Toronto, addressed Central Ontario Chapter at Galt on December 14th 
on “Financial Statements” and though it was necessary for him to 
leave early, so that these present did not have the opportunity of 
asking questions, his talk contained many points of value, and his 
courtesy in coming for the meeting was much appreciated. Several 
visitors, in addition to a fair representation of the members, were 
present. ‘i 

A January meeting is not being held this year, since most ac- 
countants are tied down with work during that month. The next meet- 
ing will be in Kitchener on February 21, the speaker being K. M. Hor- 
ton, of Cosmos Imperial Mills., Ltd., Hamilton; he will deal in a prac- 
tical way with “Process Costs in a Textile Plant”. 

It will be a matter of regret to the members of the Chapter, that 
Mr. C. B. Taylor, of Galt, one of our most active members since the 
inception of the Chapter, and lately its secretary-treasurer, has moved 
to Toronto, where he is now employed with the firm of Ernst and 
Ernst. His many friends in Galt, etc., wish him every success. 





PERSONAL ITEMS 


Mr. D. R. Patton, C. A., chairman of Montreal Chapter, has 
changed the location of his office from 256 Notre Dame West, to 201 
Notre Dame West, Montreal. 
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REFERENCE LITERATURE 











RECEIVED IN DECEMBER 


Standard Costs for Machine Shops and Malleable Foundries. N.A.- 
C.A. Bulletin, Dec. 1. 

Brass Foundry Accounting. N.A.C.A. Bulletin, Dec. 1. 
- “panes Card, The—A Critical Analysis. The Accountant, 

ov. 25. 

NIRA, Accounting Provisions of. Certified Public Accountant, 
December. 

Codes of Fair Competition, Accounting in Relation to. Certified 
Public Accountant, December. 

Sugar Beet Companies, The Auditor and. The Accountant, Dec. 9. 

Distribution Costs, The Reduction of. The Accountant, Dec, 9. 

NRA, Essential Elements of Cost for Uniform Accounting Under 
the. N.A.C.A. Bulletin, Dec. 15. 

Cost Accountancy: A Profession Closely Linked with the New 
Outlook in Britain. The Cost Accountant, November. 

Cost Standards, The Measurements and Control of Industrial Ac- 
tivity By. The Cost Accountant, November. 

Depreciation and Obsolescence. Incorporated Accountants’ Jour- 
nal. December. 


THE TREND OF PRODUCTION COSTS 





Commodity prices as measured by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number which is based on the year 1926, rose from 
67.9 in October to 68.7 in November. The following is a comparison 


by main groups: soa 
° ct. 
1933 


Foods, beverages & tobacco I 64.7 
17.3 


Other consumers’ goods i 
All consumers goods : 12.3 
Producers’ equipment i 85.4 
Building & construction materials 81.0 
Manufacturers’ materials 57.7 
All producers’ materials A 61.9 
All producers’ goods : 64.3 : 
All Commodities : 67.9 68.7 
The principal advances in November were in the following: Do- 
mestic fresh fruits, grains, flour and milled products, fishery products, 
live stock, eggs, raw wool, wool yarns, wool cloth, scrap iron, lead and 
its products, silver, tin ingots, solder, and drugs and pharmaccutical 
chemicals. The principal declines in November were in the following: 
Foreign fresh fruits, sugar and its products and glucose, cotton fa- 
rics, raw silk, pulp, aluminium, sulphur and fertilizers. 





We still have home life, but the children come in go late at night 
that the home life doesn’t begin until after we are asleep. 
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